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PREFACE 


The Himahy’a Botdeihnd is the first booh to study in its 
totality' the southern half of the Himalaya borderland, com- 
prising the North-East Frontier Area (NEFA), Bhutan, 
Sikkim, Nepal, Uttarakhand (Uttar Pradesh), Kinnaur, 
Lahul and Spiti (Himachal Pradesh), and Ladakh (Jammu 
and Kashmir). Tibet, which constitutes the northern half of 
the Himalaj'a borderlatrd, is be^'oiid the framework of this 
study and 1 have dealt with it in detail in the companion 
rolume. The Gm-ernnjcnt and Politics of Tibet. Tljis is 
entirely a general study, and hence I has'e deliberately dis- 
pensed with all such trappings as footnotes and references. 
I hope it will create the necessary awareness of the social, 
economic, and political situation in the Himala}a. 

I have concluded this study ssdth a few obsers'ations, but I 
have not advanced or refuted any geographical, anthropologi- 
cal, or historical theories. I have presented my facts in as 
sinjple and straightforward a manner as possible. The reader 
may consider them for what thej- are worth and form his own 
judgement. 

The bibliography lists only select works of relesance to this 
study. The material collected from tlie literature on the 
Himalaya, which is enormous, has been supplemented by my 
osvn findings gathered as a result of my extensive geographical, 
anthropological, and historical researches in the entire 
Himalaja, culminating in my participation in the Mount 
Everest expedition in the spring of 1952. 

I have used the collective name fffmalaya (Him, snow, 
plus alaya, home) in place of the commonly used Himalayas, 
which is a double plural and a grammatical monstrosity. 
Indeed, to use the svord Himalayas is as absurd as referring to 
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The Himalaya Borderland is Ihe first book to study in its 
totality the southern half of the Himalaya borderland, com- 
prising the North-East Frontier Area (NEFA), Bhutan, 
Sikkim, Nepal, Uttarakhand (Uttar Pradesh), Kinnaur, 
Lahul and Spiti (Himachal Pradesh), and Ladakh (Jammu 
and Kashmir). Tibet, which constitutes the northern half of 
the Himalaja borderland, is bey-ond the framework of this 
study and I have dealt with it in detail in the companion 
volume, The Gor'crnmcnt and Politics of Tibet. Tlus is 
entirely a general study, and Irence I have deliberately dis- 
pcmcd with all such trappings as footnotes and references. 
I hope it u’ill create the necessary awareness of the social, 
economic, and political situation in the Himalaya. 

I have concluded this study with a few observations, but I 
have not ads'anced or refuted any geographical, anthropologi* 
cal, or historical theories. 1 Im-e presented my facts in as 
simple and straightforward a manner as possible. The reader 
may consider them for what they- are worth and form his own 
ludgement. 

Tlje bibliography lists only select works of rele\-ancc to this 
study. Tljc material collected from the literature the 
Himalaya, which is enomrous, has been supplemented by my 
own findings gathered as a result of my extensuc geographical, 
anthropological, and historical researches in the ^tirc 
Himalaya, ailminating in my participation m the Mount 
Es-crest expedition in the spring of 1952- 

I have used the collective name Himalaya sno-v, 

plusalaya, home) in pbee of the commonly used llirnalayas, 

nhiclv is a double plural and a grammatical monstrosifr. 
Indeed, to use the word Himalayas i$ as absurd as tcfcinnffb 
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Englishmen as the Englishes or using the word alphabets for 
two or more letters and characters of an alphabet. Moreover, 
Himalayas lars on ears accustomed to the euphony of SansJmt 
words and phrases. It is airious that it is only in English 
that the name suffers a corruption. In all the other languages 
of the world, including other Western languages lihe French 
and Russian, it is what we in India have called it from time 
immemorial. 

Two more spellings that I have used may also call for an 
explanation They are Kuniaun and Laliul. I have preferred 
them because phonetically they are more approximate to the 
names thej’ represent than the usual Kumaon and Lahaul, and 
much less misleading 

Much has gone into the maVing of this booh. I wish to 
thank the ofEcials of the Government of India w'ho have been 
or are in the Himalaya- Several of my friends in the Himalaya 
border countries have given me valuable advice and assistance 
in mj work there I am especially beholden to F.C. Badhwar 
of the Himalaran Club (New Delhi) and Ranjit Rai of Rai 
& Sons (New Delhi) for their generous help in my pro- 
gramme of exploration and mountaineering in the Himalaya. 
Of course, for the blemishes as well as the point of vietv in 
the book, only I am responsible. 


RAM RAHUL 
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CHAPTER ONE 


introduction 


Tme IIim.mava, especially TiteT.‘’S" 

system svWcli marts *1'= l““ ' , ;qq fn,,,, Assam in 
astiiilc file laintaass „ .vest including Um 

the cast to Jammn and Kns imi ^ its magni- 

Vingdoms of Dl.utan. S.kk.n., and Nq>^. „ 

ficent sbaynrd sweep, peak "smS . the crest 

liunclrctl miles from the . domlnaling land fca* 

line in the north, it “''> J^^,,r.veve„ S '>'= «= 

tnreof the world, Ij'XtoSn, it is flwr 

legend, of India. Sanskrit poet, calls 

■•throne of the gods. Kahdasa. I P thinkers of 

i,.IcsatJt...aorthediv.ne-son e<l. -nre »g« an^_^^ 

India have always dcnvcrl ' nuddhisls. the Hindus, 

strength fnrrrr the , „„ the Himalaya with 

and the Jains have cstahlishcd there 

the greatest awe and ''"5"' -u^vc as Brahmakund 
such wrerert ’’'•XcL? and Amamath in Kash' 

in A^wm. Paslntp;itjn.ith »n ‘ | 3 ^^ been familiar 

rnir, The holy Kailash and 

to all the people of Boirrishing in ancient 

wtTC great cultures and k ^ of 

Asum. Nepal, and Kaslnmr w i ‘ , ^nllzation. 'Hie 

tlic nmld u-as >xt to learn lire ni 1 culture and 

Hinulua thus lus l)cen an abiding f.retot m 

bcritacc of Indu. , ric-Jt rivers hVc 

Tlx lliuuxlun is the source of Indus gre 
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the Brahmaputra, the Ganga, and the Indus, which, apart 
from being intimately associated with the countrs’s fasci- 
nating m\ths and mythology, \itally affect the life and eco- 
nom\ of the people of its northern plains. It has lent 
the country the prominent features of its climate and 
seasons It has, further, stood as a bulwark of our secu- 
rity- Its formidable, impassable central ridge has always 
protected us from inrasions from tlie north- It has pre- 
ser\ed our social life undisturbed and exerted an integrating 
influence on the social structure in India. It has also always 
served as the geographical, ethnological, and political diside 
between India on the one hand and Central Asia and China 
on the other. Of course, while the rugged character of the 
terrain checked the mass movement of people, the mountain 
passes and valleys always allowed slow penetration for pur- 
poses of pilgrimage and trade. During the heyday of Bud- 
dhism. monks from Assam, Nepal, and Kashmir crossed over 
the Himalaya to spread Buddhism in Central Asia, China, 
and Tibet. 

The North-East Frontier Area (NEFA) from Burma in 
the east to Bhuten in the west, a s'ast territory of mountains 
and \alleys hehvecn the plain of the Brahmaputra and the 
watershed of the Assam Himalaya, may well be called the 
great north-eastern marches of India. Tlie land route from 
India to soutli-westenr China passes through here- Before 
the Chinese control of Tibet in the summer of 1951. there 
always was a flourishing trade between South-eastern Tibet 
and India over the Rima-Sadiya trail, Bhutan, which lies 
along the northern boundary of Assam and Bengal, occupies 
a most important part of the glacis of the Eastern Himalaya, 
m^im is a unique wtdgc between Bhutan, Nepal, and 
libct. Nepal is the bluest and most important State 
in the Himalaya. Unlike the other Native States of 
India, It nerer became a part of the British Empire in 
a ^V’‘"§^”-Ncpalcsc Treaty- of 21 December 1923 
designated a sovereign State with very special relations 
with the Bntish. Tlic British had no formal commitment 
to defend Nepal against external aggression, but they main- 
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tained an unobtrusive tutelage over Nepal. Close bonds of 
geography and history lra\-c alwaj's drawn India and Nepal 
towards each other. Uttaralcliand, Himachal Pradesh, and 
Jammu and Kashmir, inatVcd off by Nepal in the east and 
by Afghanistan in the west, a s-ast territory of mountains 
and s'allcss between the plains of Uttar Pradesh and the 
Punjab and the watershed of the Punjab Himalaj’a, may be 
described as constituting the great north-western marches of 
India- Ladahh borders China and the Pamir confines of 
Russia. The land route from India to Central Asia passes 
tlirough here. Before the Chinese control of Sinkiang in the 
spring of 1950, there alwaw was a flourishing trade betsveen 
Central Asia and India over the Kirakoram Pass. 

All through history* tire Ilinralnn borderland licld an irres- 
istible fascination for men of adventure, explorers, missionaries, 
and administrators on account of its fantastic geographical, 
ethnic, and cultural dhenity. Tliotigh the Asians, especial!]’ 
the Chinese and the Indians. Itad alnn}? taken an interest in 
the Himalap. the British were the first to realize the vihl role 
of the llinul-ira in the politics of Central Asia. Tliej’ used 
all their tact and diplomacy’ to wean the llimalap ixirdcr 
countries away from Central Asbn influence either by annexing 
them or by extending their protection to them. It is only 
after the)’ left the scene in the summer of 1947 and tlic 
Chinese occupied Tibet in the spring of 1951 lliat these 
countries iKcamc susceptible to territorial, political, and 
ideological cncroachmaits from the north. 

.In India tlicrc was not much awareness and undcRtanding 
of the importance of the Ifinulaya borderland. Tlicrc was 
\xiy hide curiosity alxmt its astouishing geographical 
and ethnic pccnli.irities. Tlicrc was no serious study of its 
economic, political, and social sitirattnii dther. It is only 
certain recent dcs-clopmenfs in Central Asia, especially the 
Chinese imasion of fndii in the winter of 1962 and the 
continuing .Simvlndi-sfi confrontation on the bfirdcx. llial 
base brmight the Ilinulayj Imnlctbnd into focus and have 
nude it a subject of great interest, 

Tlic entire I limabja bordcrlind. including Bliutju. SilVim. 
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and Nq^al, has been the scene of an unprecedented advance 
in the fields of administration and socio economic dc\‘clop- 
inent sinee India achieved independence and Tibet came 
under the control of China. The Government of India Iras 
given up the old policy of leaving the Himalaya border 
countries unadministcred and undeveloped— and, therefore, 
isolated— in favour of a programme of modernization which 
would bring about the adv'anccmcnt of the people without 
impairing their individualih'. 

Studies on the Himalaya have received considerable im- 
petus in the country’ in the post-1947 period owing to import- 
ant political, social, and economic changes in India and the 
neighbouring countries. In India in particular, because of 
the threat to its security from across the Himalaya, they have 
acquired an Importance and an urgency never felt before. It 
is not only the universities and research institutions that are 
engaged in the task of opening up the Himalap and enabling 
the world at large to see past the veil of mist and snow but 
also Government Departments and agencies like the Anthro- 
pological Survey of India (Calcutta) and the Survey’ of India 
(Dehra Dun). Much research of immense practical benefit 
to the country has already been done. But the Himalaya 
will never fully reveal itself. Tlicrc is need to go to it a^in 
and again, to involve oneself more and more deeply in its 
mysteries, to engage in a constant, tireless endeavour to 
acquire greater and yet greater and more comprehensive 
knovylcdge. There is need for extensive and intensive'ficld 
studies to understand the land and its people, their perils 
and their problems, their past and their present. Without 
such studies it is vain to draw up welfare and development 
pt^rammes. Indeed there is an urgent need to set up an 
independent institute devoted exclusively to Himalayan 
studies, along with a museum of anthropological, botanical, 
and geological collections and a library of manuscripts of 
cultural and historical importance. This would not only 
keep up our interest and involvement in the Himalaya but 
abo give them shape and direction. 
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THE LAND 


^ Tnc Hi^tAL.\YA comprises a series of parallel ranges stretching 
cunilineariy between 7-V‘E and 95‘‘E. Its phjsiography is 
marled bj’ ranges northnards and southwards of the main 
Himalaja range and the Bralimaputra, Ganga. and Indus 
river systems. The central ridge or the crest line of the 
Hiinalay^i fonns the prindpal watershed bebveen the rivers 
draining southward into India and northward into Tibet. 
OsWng to structural weakness at pbccs where the cun’es arc 
sharp, great rir ers forge their way southward throijgh the main 
range and then flow along the alignment of the spurs, making 
transverse snlleys. Tlicse arc the antecedent rivers, perhaps 
older than the Himalaya. 

Tlie Lesser Himalaya is the Himaclial of the Sanskrit tradi- 
tion. The terra Uimachsl now applies not to the enh're 
Himalaya from Assam to Kashmir but to a part 
of the Himalaya, i.e. the Union Territory of Himachal 
Pradesh in tlic Westem Himalaya. TJie Outer Himalaya 
mountains in the eastern and central sectors rise abruptly 
from the foothills, known as the Dooar/Duar (from the 
Sanskrit Diara, Gate) or the Tarai (marshy lowland) succes- 
sively. The Duars, made op of sandy and gra\'el-like material 
and varying in width from fen to ri\enty miles, are co\ered 
by thick sal forests and are ideally suited for sport. Tlie 
forests arc full of wild elephants. The Duar climate is hot 
and moist, and so enenuting that eren those who are natiw 
to the soil generally avoid staying in this section of the 
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countn. Tlic Darranga of Noitlicm Assam and tlic Dar* 
bhanga/D%-ar \'angn of Notth Bihar (which bordcR «pon 
Nepal) belong to a fascinating historical tradition. Hic 
Tarai bell, which extends from tlic 'Fista RiiTr in the c^t 
to the Ramganga Rim in the west, scpanlcs the foothills 
and the great plains of North India- llie Dariccling section 
of the Tarai is called Moratig People also often apply the 
term Tarai to the W'estem Duars. llic narrow, drs’, boulder- 
stieisTi tract, which lies immcdbtcly aboi'c the larai and 
below the foothills, is called Dhabar. In Nepal, the Bhahar 
is called Char Kosc fhadi, after the belief that the average 
width of this forest tract is char hos (eight inilcs). Char 
Kose Jhadi is well tnown for big pmc, especially the rhino- 
ceros. A fisc-lo-fiftccn-milc-wide xonc of low hills (made 
of joung soft Tocls, including andstonc. slralc. and conglo- 
merates) and \allcjs bordering upon the plains, known as 
the Siwalik. inlcn-cne bchs-ccn the foothills and the Outer 
Himalap wrst of the Western Tarai of Utbr Pradesh. 

The lesser Hiinabp zone leads to the zone of the Middle 
Himalap, sarjing in height from 6.000 feet to 15.000 feet 
and rising steeply to merge into the third zone, the Great 
Himalap. 

The Great llimalap is the fliniadri. the snowy Uttara- 
khand (Northern Zone) of the Sanskrit tradition. 'Flic tenn 
Uttarakhand now applies not only In the Utbrakliand of the 
entire Great llimalap from Assam to Jammu and Kashmir 
but also to a part of it. i.c. the Uttarakhand Division of Uttar 
Pradesh. The Great llitnabp. consisting of glaciers and 
peaks perpetually coscred with snow, culminates in the high- 
bnds or plateau of Tibet and lias the shape of a magnificent 
arc. Almost all great peaks, from the 25 . 445 -foot-high 
Namcha Banva on the Tsangpo (Brahmaputra) bend in the 
cast to the 26,660-foot-high Nanga Parbat on the Indus 
(Sindhu) bend in the west, belong to this zone. Tlic tsvo 
great pilbrs of Namclia Barwa and Nanga Parbat support the 
great column of Chomolungma or Mount Ei'crcst. the earths 
highest peak. 

Tliere arc three distinct tvpcs of drainage in the Ilimabja: 
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(1) rtic major riven of Assam, Bhutan, Sikkfin, Nepal, and 
Uttarahhand, wbetljer rising from the southern or the 
nortliern slopes of the Great Hiinala>a, liave their basins 
parallel to the radial ridges and hence arc trans\ erse to the 
main range; (2) the rivers of the Punjab and of Jammu and 
Kashmir tun parallel to each other on account of the direc- 
tion of the Lesser Himalav’a but at an oblique angle to tlic 
Great Himalajn; and (3) the liv'Crs rising beyond the Great 
Himalavn have their basins parallel to it until suitable gorges 
in this barrier enable them to forge their way to the south. 
The Indus, the Satlnj, the Kamali (a branch of the Ghagia), 
the Arun (a branch of the Kosi), the Manas, and the Tsangpo 
come in the last category. / 

Three major climatic zones have been recognized in the 
Himala^'a: (1) the hot and humid zone of the Duar, the 
Tarat, and the Shvalih foothills; (2) the cooler zone of the 
Lesser Ilimalaj'a; and (3) the snony cold of the Great 
llimalaja. Although each of the four dements of weather— 
tempcrahirc, pressure, precipibtion, and wind — xaries nith 
alh'hJdc, temperature is the most important of them all. TTie 
relation between altitude and natural vegetation is clearly 
discernible- 'Fropical forests occur at low altitudes. These 
gradually merge into subtropical forests in the central zone. 
Temperate forests grow at high altitudes. Coniferous vegeta- 
tion pTOails in areas above 12.000 feet and below the line 
of snow. 


NEFA 

NEFA, the easternmost part of the Ilimalaja in India, 
borders upon Bunna in the east. Bhutan in the west, and 
Tibet in the north. To its south lies the Brahmaputra 
Valley of iUsani. Tlic 2I,*l50-foot-high Gori Clicii is among 
the highest peaks in the tCTritory. ’Ihe turr-milc-broad and 
sncn-and-a-lialf-njile-long Apa IVmi plateau in the Sotuiv 
siri District, nearly 5,000 feet above the level of the sea and 
hs'cntj' square miles in area, h a unique feature in NEFA. 
ScNxral great rivers rising in Tibet bestmd the Ilimabj-a. like 
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the Loliit, the Siang, the Subansiri, and the Kaiiieng. pierce 
the central ridge into India, and scN'cral high passes cross it 
in other places The land route from India to China passes 
through here. In the heyday of Buddhism, monies from 
India frequented this great highway in their mission .to pro- 
mote the culture of India in China: Sanslciit inscriptions in 
Yunnan so eloquently testify to this noble activity' between 
India and China in those ancient days. 

Tlie Pemaho Valley, north of Siang. is now a part of 
Tibet although it lies on the southern side of the central 
ridge of the Himalaya and is thus geographically an integral 
part of Siang. Till about a hundred and fifty years ago it w’as, 
so to speah, a no man’s land, une.tp1oicd and uninhabited' 
Following its discos ers’ by Bhutanese lamas who strayed into 
the area in the course of a pilgrimage, the first Monpa settle" 
inents came up. It became a part of Tibet with the Indo- 
Tibetan boundary- agreement of 1914, which recognized 
the McMahon line as the boundary between India and Tibet. 

"Hie entire area of NEFA, with the exception of the small 
strip of the foothills, is constituted of a highly mountainous 
belt comprising spurs radiating southward from the crest 
line. The pattern is a little \-aried in Western NEFA. where 
ndges like the Bonidi La, Se La. and Tliag La (la means 
mountain pass’ in the Tibetan language) run parallel to the 
Great Himalasa. In the Subansiri District spurs take a north- 
west-southeast turn and run parallel to each other, the inter- 
vening vall^s being occupied by the tributaries of the 
Subansiri River. East of the Subansiri District, the spurs as- 
sume a north-south orientation and merge into the footliills- 
y^t of I^ngjii (9,000 feet), immediately south of the Indo- 
ibetan international boundary' in Subansiri, the altitude of 
the paks yarics behven 18,000 feet and 21,000 feet. Tlie 
Lohit District v-aries between 2,000 feet and 
17,000 feet. 'Die crest line forms India’s northern and north- 
eastern boundars- svith Tibet. Around the north-castciji 
cun e. there is a gradual fall in altitude Hll the crest line dips 
to as low as 9,000 feet. Towards the east, alonf the Indo- 
Burmese border, it descends to 15,000 feet and even less 
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until it averages about 6,000 feet in the soutliern Patfcoi 
hills. 

Sft-eral great rivers along with their tributaries, like the 
Lohit and the Dibang of the Lohit District, the Dihang, the 
Siyoni, and tire Yanme of the Siang District, tire Subamiri 
and the Kamb of the Subanslri District, and the Kameng 
and the Tawang Chu (from clihu, which means “river” in the 
Tibetan language) of the Kameng District closely cut up 
the entire NEFA teiritoiy. Tlie Lohit, which flows west- 
svaid from Zajul in Tibet, joins the Dibang and later the 
Brahmaputra north of Dibm^ih. The Dihang-Lohit basin 
is geologically a disturbed area and lies in a seismic zone. 
The Lohit and Siang areas were severely rocked during 
the great Assam earthquake of 1950. 'Hie Siang, known as 
the Tsangpo in Tibet and the Brahmaputra in Assam, after 
following for a time a latitudirral course, turns southward and 
enters the Siang District in a silbge called Gelling. The 
Siang is known as the Diliang in the lower parts of the Abor 
(now called Adi) hills. Both names mean “great ris-cr/The 
Siang Valley lies for the most part at a height of d.OOO feet 
or less, and the' river has a number of streams, so that it is 
not na\'igable at all. One cannot negotiate it even on a 
bamboo raft. Its important tributaries in Siang pre the beauti- 
ful Yang Sang Chu and the Yatnne River (with their origin 
in the 13,000-foot-high Abroka Pass on the Loliit-Siang 
divide), which joins it from the cast, and the Siyom, which 
joins it from the north-west. The Subansiri River (from 
Tibet) enters Subansiri at Longju. Its important tributaries 
in Subansiri arc the Kamb, the Khru, and the Sipi. The 
Tawang Chu from the Mago mountain district joins the 
Njum Jang Chu from Lhobnfc (Tibet) at Bletfng, near the 
border of Bhutan- The smaller streams swell during the 
rainy season and occupy low-lying channels. 

NEFA experiences a variety of climatic conditions- On 
an average the territor)’ receives every year about 200 inches 
of rainfall. The amount of lainfell decreases from east to 
west and varies on the windward and leeward slopes of the 
mountains. The hills facing the pbins of Assam receive the 
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full force of the monsoon from the Bay of Bengal. Tlie 
temperature is higher at low'er altitudes in the south and 
lower at higher altitudes in the north. Tire climate of the 
foothills is similar to that of the plains of Assam. Tropical 
heat, together \nlh heav 7 rainfall and high humidit)' in the 
valless, malces the climate ener^'afing and thus hard tor 
human habitation. Emgreen forests, especially bamboo 
forests, coi’er the foothills. Cane is the most important item 
of the forest produce. Coniferous forests, especially pine 
forests, cover the ranges from about 8.000 feet to about 
14,000 feet above the lewl of the sea. 

Bhutan 

Bhutan, situated in the Eastern Himalaya, borders upon 
Assam and NEFA in the east, the plains of Assam and Bengal 
in the south, Bengal and Siklcim in the west, and Tsang 
(Southern Tibet) and the Chumbi Vallej’ of Tibet 
in the north. The 24.600*foot-high Gangkarpunzum is the 
highest peak in the Bhutan Himalaya. The superb cone of 
the 23,930-foot*high Chomolhari, a mountain considered 
sacred both in Bhutan and in Tibet, dominates Bhutan. 
According to legend and tradition, Tibet’s first king. Nptlu 
Isanpo, went up from India along the Manas Valley route, 
the historical highway between Eastern India and Central 
ribet. Pilgrims from Tibet to the Hajo shrine near Gauhati 
in Assam have also always trudged along it. 

The name Bhutan is deriwd from the Sanskrit Bhotanta, 
ie. the end (anta) of Tibet (Bhot) or the borderland of 
^bet. The Bhutanese, how’evee, call their countr)' Drulnnil- 
land of thunder. They call themselves Dnilcpas (people of 
the Druk country ) . 'Phis is because the Bhutanese belong 
to the Drak Sect of Lamaism, which has been the State reli- 
gion of Bhutan since 1616, when it was established there by 
Shabdung Nawang Namgyal. 

The Pele La range, which rans from the north to the south 
through the middle of Bhutan between the Punakha \'alle>' 
and the Tongsa Valley, divides the country into two, almost 
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equal parts, the eastern part and the western part. It alsd 
divides Bhutan ethnically and linguistically. Tlie people of 
Eastern Bhutan, their dialects, and their customs arc different 
from those of Western Bhutan. Tlie 12,000-fooHiigh Peic 
La is right in the centre of the range. 

There arc three distinct physiographic zones in Bhutan. 
Southem Bhutan consists of a close nehvorlc of low hills. 
The strip of the Bhutan Duars is a Rat, les-el strip of country, 
averaging twenty-rivo miles in width, tunning along the foot 
of the hills of Bhutan from the cast to the west. Its chief 
characteristics are the numerous rivers and streams wliich 
intersect it in every direction, and the large tracts of sal 
forests and heas 7 grass and reed jungles, in places impene- 
trable by man. The scenery in the north of the Duars, 
along the foot of the hills, where the large rivers debouch 
upon the pbins, is very grand and beautiful, especially at 
the point where the Sankosh River leaves the hills. For fii'S 
to ten miles before reaching the hills of Bhutan, the land 
rises gradually. In this tract the soil is only three to four 
feet deep, with a subtratum of gravel and shingle; and in 
the summer the beds of the streams for some miles bejnnd 
the hills of Bhutan are dry, the water reappearing farther 
down. Owing to the difficulty of procuring water, there ate 
no villages in this tract 

Central Bhutan has beautiful valleys and gentle slopes. 
The Tashigang, Bumthang, PunaVha, Thimphu, and Ha 
valleys are comparatively broad and flat. The rivers have a 
gwieral slope from tlie north to the south, where they 
eventually join (he Brahmaputra River. The Punakha Valley 
is the least elevated of all the vallevt of Bhutan. Rice is 
the principal crop of this valley. 

The general direction of the ranges which separate the 
valley of Central Bhutan is from the north-west to the south- 
west in Western Bhutan and from the north-east to the 
south-east in Eastern Bhutan. North Bhutan consists of 
high snow-clad mountains which separate Bhutan from 
Tibet. 

The rivers Manas, Sankosh, Baidak, and Torsa drain 
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Bhutan. Tlic union of the Uiobrak Cliu. the Tashi Yangtsc. 
the Buintlinng. and the Tongsa forms Hie Manas. Blnitans 
largest ri\xr. 'Hie Uiohrak Chu. the main tributarj- of the 
Manas, rises in Tibet beyond the Great Iliinalap. 'n*c 
Sankosh. the Raidak. and the Toisa. known in their upper 
eourses in Bhutan as the Sankosh, the W'ang Chu. and the 
Amo Chu respectively, start either from tlic Great Himalaya 
or bej-ond and flow to the plains of Bengal transversely to 
the ranges- The Sankosh and its \arious tributaries drain 
the Great ITiinalap zone l)clttxcn the 24.7S4-foot-high 
Kulha Kangri and the 23.000-fool-high NIasakang. including 
the Punaklia Valley. Tlic Sankosh is the disiding line 
hetftxcn the Eastern and W'cslcrn Duars as well as bchs'ccn 
Assam and Bengal. Along with its tributaries, the Wang 
Qiu, which rises on the south-western slopes of the 23.950- 
foot-high Choniolhari, drains the snllcj's of niimphu. Part*, 
and Ha. It joins the Brahimputra at Kiuigram. Tlic Amo 
Chu. which rises in the l5.219-foot-high Tang La. drains 
Western Bhutan and the entire Chumbi Valley of Tibet 
The natural avenue for those who would travel from India 
to Tibet is the one that goes up the Amo Chu Valley. 'Hie 
.^0 Chu, known as the Torsa in its lower course, joins the 
Brahmaputra south of the Alipur Dnar. Tlic Dhansiri River 
forms the houndat)- between the lower parts of Bhutan 
and NEFA. The Jaldliaka Rher, called Dc Chu in the upper 
lurt of its course in the hills, separates Bhutan from the 
Daiiceling and Jalpaigiiri districts of North Bengal. 

Bhutan experiences a satiety of climatic conditions. Tlic 
Duars have a tropical climate, and the \cgctarion consists 
of bainboo, fern, and palm. Different s-arielics of flora, pine, 
and rhododendron cm-et the higher Bhutan Himalaya- 
Farther north the tcmpcrahirc is cold. Indeed it is sesxrcly 
so during winter, btost of the Bhutanese peasants haix 
sets of farms and pastures, one set at higher altitudes and 
the other at lower altitudes. In the winter they move down 
to the farms and pastures at lowxr altitudes; and in the 
summer they mo\c up to the farms and pastures at higher 
altitudes. 
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SiKmf 

Sikkim, situated in the E!asfcnt {{im3la>’a, borders upon 
Bhutan in the east, the Darjeeling District in the south. 
Nepal in the west, and the Chumbi Valle)' and tbe Tsang 
region of Tibet in the north. Gcogfaphicallj' the catchment 
area of the Tista River and all its affluents as far down as the 
northern plain of Bengal, including the entire area of the 
Darjeeling hills, is a uniqvrc wedge between Bhutan, Nepal, 
and Tibet- 

Tlic Chumbi Valley, which is now a part of Tibet, lies on 
the southern side of the central ridge of the Himalaj-a. It 
was a part of Sikkim till almost the end of the nineteenth 
ccnhiiy, 'Hie people and the language of the area are more 
or less the same as those of North-Eastern Sikkim and North' 
Western Bhutan and differ widely from those of Lliasa or 
any other part of Tibet. Tire Vallc)' is thus very much like 
the Pemako Valley in Siang in NEF/S, which also is a part 
of Tibet today in spite of its location on the southern side 
of the llimalajan uatenhed. 

Tlie 28,216-foot-high Kangchenjunga (Trcasuiy of Fue 
Snows) on the natural border behveen Nepal and Sikkim is 
the third highest mountain of the world. It is also the most 
beautiful and dominating feature of Sikkim. Siniolchu and 
Pandim arc among the other beautiful peaks of the Sikkim 
Himahja. Kangchenjunga is essentially a Sikb'mcsc moun- 
tain. For centuries it has been worshipped botir by Sikki- 
mese Buddhists and hy Nepalese Hindus. It blocks the heav>' 
monsoon {from the Bay of Bengal), wliich unburdens itself 
almoft completely in Sikkim, licnee Sikkim is the wettest 
country in the entire Eastern Himalaya. 

Tlic entire countr)-, including the Darjeeling Iiilh, is a 
closed basin betss-cen riso parallel and deeply intersected trans- 
verse ridges. Donk)-3 La and Singali La, about ninety miles 
long. Tlie general trend of the luounbin s)stcm is from 
the cast to the west, but the chief ridges. Doiik)'a La and 
Singali La. run from the north to the south. The hills rise 
from the plains of North Bengal. The altitude of the coun- 
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tr\’ \-3ries from 5,700 feet at Gangtot in Eastern Sikkim to 
12,300 feet at Gnatong in the north. The permanent snow- 
line is approximately at 16,000 feet. Tlie Donksn La range, 
which stretches southward from the culminating point of 
the ectenshe mountain mass of the immense 25,i90-foot- 
high Donkja Peak and on which are situated the 14,390-foot- 
high Jelep La, the 14.140-foot-high Nathu La, and the 
16,000-foot-high Tangkar La. is the main feahire of Eastern 
Sikkim. It separates Sikkim from Bhutan and Tibet in the 
east, forms the boundarx- between Bhutan and Sikkim for 
the greater part, and separates the basins of the Amo Chu 
in the east from that of the Tista Ris'er in the 'west. At 
Gj-emo Clien, the trijunction point of the Bhutan-Sikkirri- 
Tihet boundary-, it bifurcates into two great spurs: one runs 
soutli-ast; and the other, south-west. In the west, the 
Singali La range, which stretches south from the Kangchen- 
junga group of peaks, forms the boundarj’ between Sikldm 
and Nepal. 

The Donkja La range is much more loft>’ than the Singali 
^ range. The drainage from the eastern flank of the Donkja 
La range is into the Amo Chu, the upper part of the course 
of which is in Tibet and the lower part in Bhutan. The drain- 
age from its western flank is into the Rangpo, one of the 
rastem feeden of the Tista. The drainage from the eastern 
Harik of the Singali Ia range is into the great Rangit Ri%-er, 
which feeds the Tista from the west. The drainage from 
^ I*’® Tamar Ri\er in Eastern Nepal. 

Ihe mountam-girdled basin of Sikkim is the catchment 
area of fte head«uten of the Tista River and its affluents, 
like the Uchung Chu, the Lachen Chu. the Zerau Chu, the 
1 alung Chu, the Rangpo. and the Rangit The Tista basin, 
wcupjing the ims of an ox'cifold, is structurally “inverted," 
the I^ks of l^ngchcnjunga representing the core! The 
Jsta drains^ of Sikkim, and, after travelling through the 
Darjeehng Distnct, joins the Brahmaputra Ris-et in the 
Rangpur District. The Rangit chiefly fed by the rainfall of 
me outer ranges of the Senchal and Singali hills, is the most 
important tnliutary of the lista. 
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- Sikkim lias the tjpical niountain climate: an increase b}’ 
a few feet in altitude affects temperature and rainfall condi- 
tions. Up to an altitude of 3.500 feet abo\-e the le\'el of the 
sea, rainfall is hea^-j- and temperatuns relati^-elj' high. Tlie 
climate is tropical, and there ate thick tropical forests with 
bamboo and sal as the dominant species. Tlie temperate 
zone extends between 5.500 feet and 12,000 feet. The higher 
Himalaja zone stretches from 12.000 feet to 16,000 feet. 
Beyond that it is perpetual snow. The onset of the monsoon 
in the month of May coincides with the southward shift of 
the Inter-Tropical Con;-ergence. Moistnre-laden winds from 
the Bay of Bengal, after discharging moisture in the Assam 
Himalaya, trar'cl westw'ard and become the main source of 
precipitation in Sikkim- 


Nep.sl 

Nepal lies in the Central Himalay’a. Historically, before 
Prithvi Narasan Sluh started in 1769 the process of the inte- 
gration of the entire country between Sikkim in the east, the 
great plains of India in the south, Kumaun in the west, and 
the plateau of Tibet in the north, the name Nepal denoted 
only the area where the present capital, Kathmandu, is 
situated. This process culminated in the mt^ration of the 
principality of Bajhang in the summer of 1959. 

Sagarmatha (knoivn outside as Mount Everest), Makalu. 
Cho Oyu, Gauii Shankar, Gosainkund, Manaslu, Dhaulagiri, 
and Annapurru, all o\er 264)00 feet above the level of the 
sea, are among the lilghcst peaks of the Nepal Himalaya as 
well as the world. 

Several rii ers rising in Tibet beyond the Great Himalaya, 
like the Anm in the east and the Kamali in the w'est, pierce 
tile central ridge into Nepal, and h^h passes like the 19.050- 
foot Nangpa La cross it in other places. The Kosi. with its 
great tributaries like the Aiun. is the most important river 
of Eastern Nepal. The Tamar, ftie Atun, and the Sun join 
at Tribeni and form the great Saplakosi. known as the Kosi 
in Bihar, the third largest river in the ri\er sy*stem in the 
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Himalaj-a. It drains the Hiniala\-a between the great peahs of 
Kangchenjunga and Gosainlhan. It leaves its mountain home 
at Chhatra, pierces through the Eastern Tarai of Nepal, and 
joins the Ganga south of Kursela in Bihar. Tire Kosi has 
been changing its course, and consequently there is a hea\') 
charge of silt and detritus in its bed. TTie Gandahi, nith 
its great tributaries like the Krishna and the Seti, drains 
Central Nepal. From the junction of the Gandala with the 
Trisuli at Devghat, a little north of the Indo-Nepalese inter- 
national boundary’, the Gandahi is tnown as the Narapni- 
The great Saptagandaki, with its tributaries; is the most 
important rivet of Central-Western Nepal. Sapta (ses’cn) 
in the case of the Gandaki is a mj-stical number. Tire Kamali 
and ib tributaries like the Bhcn and the Seti drain Western 
Nepal. The Katnali and the Kali join each other and flow’ 
as Sharada, called Ghagra or Sara>’u, lower down. 

Saraj’u joins the Ganga at Chapia. Of the three main rivers 
flowing from the Nepal Hiinala>-a. the Kainali if the most 
navigable in ib lower paib in tbc hills of Nepal. 

There are four distinct ph>-sical zones in Nepal. The dense 
forest zone of the Tarai leads to the foothills. Tire Lesser 
Himalaya rises gently from the Tarai to about 2,000 feet 
and then abruptly in sleep and almost perpendicular escarp- 
ments of the Churia and hlaliabbarat ranges. Tire altitude 
of the Middle Himalaya ranges from 9,000 feet to 15.000 
feet. 

Temperature conditions in Nepal arc of an extremely coni' 
plex pattern. There is a general decrease in temperature as 
the altitude increases. Fogs and foresb are common in the 
valleys, and night temperature is below the freezing-point. 
The south-west monsoon winds are the primarj- source of 
precipitation. The aserage annual rainfall in the Tarai region 
is fifty inches; in the foothills it is sesenty inches. In the 
higher valleys local variations occur in proportion to expo- 
sure. The nin-bearing monsoon winds in the months of 
June-September also make a difference. The climate of the 
Tarai region is hot and humid; that of the Lesser Himalaya, 
cool and humid: and that of the Great Himalaya, cold and 
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dry. The Notthern Nepalese ate organized in groups, each 
in a Nilbgc, and to tr\'Ci>‘ such \ilbgc there arc a number of 
subsidiary villages to which the members of the group con- 
cerned resort in the different seasons, according to the location 
of their summer and rvintcr pastures. 

Tl)c natural vegetation zones of Nepal coincide with the 
ph}-$iographic dinsions of the country. Dense wampy 
forests of sal and sisaun co\cr the Tarai. The southern part 
of the Middle Ilimataya encloses sc\-eral fertile s’allcys. 
including the Bagmati Valley, whicli is over 200 square miles. 
TliC southern part of the Great Himalaya, except for the 
protected vallcjs, is bare and dcr-oid of any vr^ctation orsing 
to the thinness of the layer of the soil and the steep gradients, 
fluggcd, inter-stream divides separate the deep s-allcjs, some 
of which liar-c. in their lonrr reaches, broad flood plains 
which are important for agricultural purposes. Conifers like 
birch, fir, brch, pine, and spruce arc the dominant species >>j 
these forests. 


UrT.\R.\KH.VCD 

Uttarakhand, which lies in the Central lllmabya bchvecn 
the Kali and Satluj riws. bordcR upon Nepal in the 
cast, the pbins of Uttar Pradesh in the south, the Mahasu 
and Kinnaur districb of Ilitnachal Pradesh in the west, and 
the Ngari region of Tibet in the north. Tlic border areas, 
which constitute one-third of Ultarakliand, generally consist 
of wild gorges, barren rocks, and snow. Bjans, Cluudans. 
Darma, Johar, Niti, Mana and Nebng arc the only \-allcj-s 
where human liabitalion is possible. 

llie border of Uttar Pradesh with Tibet is a range of 
great altitude. Tlicrc arc scicral high passes, such as the 
16,390-foot Lipu Let (I.cl means “mountain pass'* in the 
Nepali bngiiagc), the 18.510-foot Darma. the IS.jOOfoot 
Kungri Dingri. the 16,390-fool Shalslial. the 16,628 foot Niti. 
the lS,-iOO-fool Mana (Dnngti La), and the 17.480 foot Jclu 
Khaga. which proride passage ftom Uttarakliancl through the 
Great llimabi-a to Tibet *rhcre arc several high peaks, such 
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as the 25.645-foot Nandj Dc\-i the 25.447*foot Kamet, tlic 
23,360-foot Trisuh, the 23^1 3-foot Satopanth, the 23.184- 
foot Diinagiti, the 22,650-foot Panchchiili, the 22,510-foot 
Nanda Kot, and the 21,640-foot Nilhantha. TIjc slopes and 
defiles of the lofty snowy ranges abound in ice-fields and 
glaciers such as the Milam, the Pindari, the Bhagirathi, and 
the Gangotri, which stretch for miles and miles, llie layers 
of ice, scsxral hundred feet in thickness, bear witness to 
immemorial centuries 'Hie fituaindar Ganga. the great 
valley of flowers, and the Nanda Dcsi Sanctuary are scenic 
spots of great beauty in Uttoiakband 
Scs’crol great rivers like the Kali, the Bhagirathi, and their 
tributaries drain Ullarakliand. Tlie Kali, whicli rises near 
the India-Nepal-Tibet tiijunction, follows a south-westerly 
course and runs almost at a right angle to the central range. 
The principal source of the Kali is the glacier. Milam. In 
its upper course the Kali and its two affluents, the Darma 
and the Lissar, flow in long parallel beds five miles apart. 
TTie Dhauli and Gauri rivers from Danna and Johar foin 
it later The Alakananda and the Biiagirathi are the most 
important headstreams of the Ganga The two unite at Dev- 
prayag. The source of the Bhagirathi is the glacier Gangotri 
in the Gangotri group of peaks Tlic Ganga enters the plains 
at Hatdwat. 

Uttarakhand experiences every grade of climate. The first 
the outennost zone, lias a tropical climate marked by the 
sultiy heat of the dry summer months and followed by a 
season of rains and low temperature. Tlie second zone has 
mild and wet summers and long and severe winters. Tlic 
thW zone comprises high snowy peaks, characterized by long 
cold winters and short cool summers. Precipitation is in 
the form of snow. The annual rainfall decreases from east 
to west. Hie distnbution of climate is also longitudinal. 
Tlie people of northern fringes have two sets of houses, one 
for permanent residence and the other for temporary settle- 
ment. 

Utbrakhand has various types of vegetation. Tliere is a 
profuse growth of sal trees in the Tarai region. Tliere is a 



luxiniaiU growHi of bamboos, cfiirs. fcafJs (a kind of cedar), 
oaks, and silm firs behsisen 5,000 feet and 11,000 feet, w here 
the climate is temperate. The coniferous forests occur at 
higher altitudes. One can see birch and rhododendron 
following deodar, pine, and sprace, important coniferous trees, 
as one moves up. 


KtNN.\UR, L-vhul, .\st) Sem 

Kinnaur, I^ahul. and Spiti. which lie in the Western 
Himalarti, ru^ed and mountainous in an extraordinarj' 
d^ee, border upon Garhual in the east. Jammu and I^shmir 
in the west, and the Ngari region of Tibet in the north. The 
highest mountain ridges in Kinnaur run almost south-east 
and north-west or parallel to the outer range of the Himalaj-a'. 
The Tugged chancier of the area is conspicuous in es-ci>’ part 
of the district except In the portion ad)oining the Malrasu 
District The holy 22,058-foot-high Kailash is the most 
dominant feature of Kinnaur, cr-cn though the 22,280-foot- 
high Rio Purg}al is Kinnaur’s highest peak. T^ere are 
ser’eral passes leading from Kinnaur through the Great 
Himalaj-a into Tibet, with an avenge height of H.OOO feet. 

The face of the counti)' is marked by deep river vallcj-s. 
The Satiui Valle)’, cutting across the whole district from 
north-east to south-west, is the longest of these s’allci's. The 
right bank of the Satluj lUs-cr is generally higher than the 
other, the villages are to be found at a height of 7,000 feet 
to 8,000 feel. Arable land extends to 11.000 feet. Oaks 
and pines co>-er this r^'on, Be>ond this arc the pastures 
where the shepherds tend their flocks during the summer 
months. The broad Baspa A'aflc)-, like the Bbj’undar Glen 
in North Garhwal, is the most l^ub’ful rallej’ of Kinnaur. 
'Hie Tudong, Darining, and Hangrang sailer's are arid and 
mountainous. 

Tire Satluj. which rises in libct be*/ond the Great Him- 
alaji. enters India by the H,000-foot-high Slupla La and 
flows from one end of the district to tlie other in a south- 
westerly direction. This river and its upper tributaries drain 
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Kinnaur. It has different names in different places. 'Hie 
name Saniandar (from the Sanskrit saniudra, sea) is popu- 
lailj- used by the southern Kinnaiias. Tlie northern 
Kinnauras call it Langshing, Muksung. or Shungti. Tlie Baspa 
and the Spiti are the main tributaries of the Satluj. Tlie 
Baspa flow's from the south-east and joins the Satluj • at 
Karchham near the centre of the \-alle>'. The Spiti, the 
longest tribubr}-, flows from the north-west through Spiti 
and the Hangrang area of Kinnaur and joins the Satluj at 
Kha^ near Xamgj-a. The Satluj issues from the hills at RujMr. 

Kinnaur has hvo climatic zones — the wet and the arid. 
Ill Lower Kinnaur summer is longer; and in Upper Kinnaur. 
winter. During the long winter months, there b frequent 
snowfall. Owing to the parallel trend of the loftj' mountain 
ranges, only the lower southern parts like Nichar and Sang 
^ rccch'c heasy rainfall. On the higher slopes, precipitation 
IS in the form of snow. 


beyond the Great nimal3)a. llie mean delation 
or Spiti is 12,000 feet aboic the Jei'cl of the sea. All along • 
its eastern and north-eastern boundati' nin mountains which 
Mntinuation of the Ladakli range. The 20,10S-foot- 
high Shila peak is the most dominating feature of SjmU- 
Pmscs like the 16.000-foot-high Bhaba, the 17,000-foot-higli 
liana, the 21,000-fool-higTi Maniiang, the l>,75-J-foot-higli 
Soma La {behveen the Patbali Valles’ of Kulu and the Pin 
\all^- of Spib). the 13.500-foot-high Rohtang. the 18,300- 
foot-high Parang 1^. and the 17.470-fool-high Tagalang U 
preside a^s to Lahul and Spiti from Kinnaur, Kulu, 
Cl^ba. Kiihtss-ar. Zangskar, and Ladakh. 

Tbe Spiti Chu, the main ris-erof Spiti, ibes in the glaciers 
of tte 15.300-foot-hjgh Kunrum Pass on the Lahul-Spiti 
diside and runs for sesenty miles through Spiti proper in 
rast-soulh-c^t direction, for it flow 3 through Tibet, enters 
Kinnaur at Sanjham, and ultimately poun its ssalers into the 
Satlu) at Namg)-a, south of the Shipki La. The Pin Ris-er. 
tile inain tnliutars’ of the Sinti, rises in the Bhaba Pass on 
the Kinnaur-Spiti dis-ide. Spiti and Pin are the main salles's 
of Spiti. 
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Spiti is in the arid zone and experiences extremes of cold.' 
snow, 'and desiccation. Summer is short and mild owing to 
the height; winter is long and sesxitc. During the summer 
months a thin atmospheric insolation in the day and rapid 
fall of temperature at night cause disintegration of rocks. 
Most of the winter precipitation is in the form of snow. 

Spiti is barren for the most part. What little vegetation 
there is, is thin and patchy. Owing to tlic scs’erc climate, 
scanty precipitation, and intense cold, there arc hardly any 
forest tracts. All that one can see is a stunted growth of 
bitch, poplar, and willow along the rivers and streams. 
There arc meadows and pastures here and there high up on 
the slopes. Shepherds from Ch.iniba and Kangra go up to 
Spiti along with their flocks of sheep and goats during the 
summer months. 


Lad.avii 

Ladakh, the northernmost part of the Himalaya in India, is 
more than half of the total area of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. Ladakh is also India’s largest district. Tire Kara* 
koram and Kunlun ranges in the north and the Zangskar 
range in the south provide Ladakh svith natural boundaries- 
'The Karakoram range constitutes Ladakh's northern bound- 
ary with Central Asia. Tlictc arc no such formidable 
barriers in the east and the west. 

The south-east and north-ss'cst mountain ranges run 
parallel to each otlier. lliis is the most striking feature of 
Ladakh. 'Flie Karakoram range has the largest number of 
giant peaks in the world. This great massif has several high 
cols, which connect India and Central .iksia. The great carasan 
route from Lch to Yarkand lies os’er tlie 18,290-foot-li5gh 
Karakoram Pass and the 17.-l80'foot-lrigh Sasser La. Tlic 
eastern end of the Karakoianr range is connected with the 
western end of the Kunlun range, which skirts the Lingzi 
Thang-Aksai Chin plateau on the nortliern side. The Ladakli 
range, starling from the Indus-Shayok confluence and extend- 
ing tvej-ond the eastern /rontiers of Ladakh, divides the 
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district into two parts- This unbroken chain traserses 
through Zangskar and Rupshu and tlirough Chumurti in 
Western Tibet. 

The direction of the mountain ranges determines the 
course of the risers. The Indus, the longest riser in the 
Himalaj-a, rises near Manasaros-ar in ^^^estem Tibet and floss’s 
westss’ard, entering Ladakh neat the frontier village of Deni- 
chok. Tlie Shayok Ris-er. the principal tributary of the 
Indus, rises in the glaciers of the Eastern Karakoram. From 
the point svhere it issues till it reaches the snllagc Shajok, it 
mns svest-south-ssesL Then, after going with the Nubra Riser, 
it flows almost parallel to the Indus until their confluence 
ss-est of Khapalu. The Zangskar River, which rises in the 
weinity of the 1 6.047-foot-high Baralach’a La. meets the 
Jtraus at Njemo. The Waka, Sum, and Dras riven, 
which nse in the north-western glaciers of Zangskar. are also 
important tributaries of the Indus. 

Climatically Ladakh is located entirely in the Great 
tlimalasa zone and is known for its extreme ariditj’. Great 
«tremes of heat and cold and excessive dryness, chiefly 
brause of the height of the landmass, characterize Ladakh, 
lb general aspect is e.xtremc banenness. The dryness of 
Climate in^ses with height. Rainfall is scanty. Winter 

ong and severe. Most of the precipitation is in the form 
ot snow and varies from place to place. At Lch it is only 
V u especially at Machoi in the Dras 

Valley but close to the 11.570-foot-high Zoji La. it is up to 
twenty feet a year. s i . y 

Natural vegetation is scanty. The birch, the poplar, and 
the willow are found along the water courses- The poplar 
is the most valuable source of wood in the country, especially 
m the constmetion of bridges and houses. 


The entire Himalaya borderland from NEFA in the east 
to Ladakh in the west comprises a mountain complex vvitli 
parallel ranges both in tiie east-west and in the north-south 
direction. Tliere arc three distinct climatic zones according 
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to the altitude zones. NEFA, Bhutan, and SiWciin are in 
the wet zone. TI\c Singali La range between Siklim and 
Nepal ntirks as the great barrier for winds from the Bay of 
Bengal. Hence the maximum precipitation on Mount 
Kangchenjunga on the Singali l.a ridge. Nepal and Uttara- 
hhand are in the middle zone, neither too net nor too dr)-- 
Knnaur, Lahul and Spiti, and Ladakh arc in the dn- arid 
zone. Summer is short; winter, long and scsere- Tlie se%-ere 
cold and the hea\-)- snow cause hardship to animals and 
people alike. Climatic and physiographic conditions deter- 
mine the economj- of the people, the hpes of animals on 
which the)' live, their migration and settlement patterns, and 
many other aspects of life. Tlie ris-ers in the Himalap 
facilitate, rather than inhibit, tl»c movement of the people 
during their summer and nintct migrations. The)- determine 
not onlj- the areas where the people ma)- H\-e, but also the 
routes of communication between India and Central Asia. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE PEOPLE 


TiJU Him uaya has been the homeland of prions peoples 
from before the dawn of hhtot>’. According to SansVrit epics 
like the Ranja}aiia and the Afalubharafa, as w'cll as the 
Puranas, which arc a storehouse of the salucs that sustain 
India’s life and culture, the Kulind. Kirat, Kinnar, Klias. 
Dard, and other tribes inliabitcd the Ilimalap in ancient 
times. There ha\e been migrations of people from time to 
time for a number of reasons. Tlie most imporbnt of these 
reasons is the location of holy places in and around the 
Himalas-a. so that people from both India and Central Asia 
have alwajs felt dnwTi to the klimalap. Other important 
reasons ate trade and politics. 

If we consider the matter from the point of view of the 
ethnic complexion of the Himalap, there have been migra- 
tions within the IlimaUj-a ibelf. The Khampti, Singpho, 
and Mishmi groups of Lohit migrated from Upper 
Burma. The Monpas of Siang migrated from North-East 
Bhutan in the nineteenth century. 'Fhe ethnic admixture that 
obtains in Bhutan was oriynally due to Tibetan mle in Bhutan 
in the ninth centux)'. Excesstvencss of the land tax impelled 
the Lepchas of Sikkim to morale to the adjoining parts of 
Western Bhutan and Eastern Nepal during the early period 
of the present dj-nasty of Sikkim. The Limbus and the Rais 
migrated from the west to Sikkim during the Gorkha occu- 
pation of South-West Sikkim during 1778-88. High-caste 
Hindus migrated to the soudiem parts of the present West- 
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cm N'cpnl, Utlacalchand, and Iltachal 
Muslim ins-asions of North India in .1 
thirfeenlh centuries- The Bhoh\-as m the northern part ot 
S SLd pal,aps mi?.a.cd ta„. T.b« be fac to se^^; 
centum The Mongoloid tiibcs of Kmnaut and Lat.m 
C*d them durini the eighth and ninth een nne» "* 
Tibet's espansion southwards and ssestn-ards. The D«d and 
Mon people of Ladahh migrated from G.lgrt and Kastnn.r 
in early times. 


NEFA is the homeland of several tnbes If; 

ethnically and Tibeto-Burman hn^s 

Aherns of Assam. The 

bouring areas on the break-np of ‘ i jj.,. (i,c rebel* 
appeared in the upper Brahmaputra e> . Siiieh 
Z of the Mattak a^mst 

(r. ITSO-PS) of Assam about I /W. n;e Mismnis, 

bulk of the people V°’“^ “''?.'Xcit migration from 
they have legends nlnch refm to iif'nbct Tlic 

Burma. Tlie Zakhrings migrated from as™ " ‘ 

Monpas of the northernmost part of ^'ang ■ .. 

Bhutan to ll.e Pernako Valter* rra the ‘’“l” 

legions of Tibet in the nineteenth ® of 

liadilioii. Gum radiirasamblrar-a V ^ licnnits 

the Pem.,ko Valle)*. Tibe'ans still go 

and pilgrims. Tlic Monpas of the , * ’.(.hnonlcdac the 

the inliabitants of kkislcni Bhutan. -h,, ifn ]„ 19H 

Mahiraja of Bhutan as Ihcir lotd and „.j foivloie 

the Valler* ofrieially liccmic a patl of l iKi. .^ 1 ^ 

of the Atmrs of Siang (including the inmor cm 1 1 I” 
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to their origin in the north be>t)nd the Himalaj'a, but their 
occupations and religious bdiefe and practices betray their 
connexion with the Mishmi and other southern NEFA 
groups rather than with the northern NEFA groups. The 
Nishangs (Nisis), the Apa Tanis, and the Bangnis of Suban- 
sin also claim to have come from Tibet, but the memories 
of their “history men” seem to relate only to the last stage 
of a population movement which may have changed its 
course more than once. The Mikire of the foothills of South- 
West Subansiii have been settled there by the administration 
for developing pennanenl agriculture during the last fifty 
sears. Tlie Sherdukpas of Southern Kameng e\en now 
migrate along with their livestock to the foothills in the cold 
months e\eiy year. 

The origin of the term Alishiiri is obscure- Since 1947. 
the Abors have been knottm officially as Adis- 'Flic term 
Afcmba. by which the Monpas of Siang are known among 
the Adi groups, approximates to the actual term Afonpa 
(Lowbnder). The Mislungs arc popularly known as Miris. 
The Nishangs arc popularly and officially known as Daflas^ 
The Bangni. incorrectly called the Dafla, means “the men.” 
The term Sherdukpa (People of Eastern Bhutan) is 
Bhutanese/Tibetan, The Monpas, the Khambas, and the 
Sherdukpas are popularly known as Bhotiyas. All the popu- 
lar terms for the tribes arc Assamese. 

It is, hosveser, important to note here that the name 
Bhotiya is used to describe not onlv^the NEFA tribes men- 
tioned above but also all people of Tibetan origin in the 
entire Himalaj-a hordcrbnd- It is derived from Bliot, the 
Sanskrit name for 'Hhet. 

Agriculture is the primary occupation of the people of 
NEFA. Tlie Mishmis, the Adis, the Daflas, the Akas, the 
Biiguns, and the Mijis practise jlium or a sbsh-and-hum t\-pe 
of culti\ation. In the jhum type of culti\-ation, ploughing 
is not possible as the surface is uncsen. The Khamptis, tlie 
Singphos, and the .Apa Tanis practise a permanent type of 
cultimtion. They use the plough and animal power for till" 
ing the soil. The Sherdukpas and the Monpas practise both 
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jhum n„d pem-anent culttation. Sheidukpas use li e 

ox to draw the plough, whereas 

(male hvbrid of cosv aud j-ahl for tlm P"n>ose. Exc^t » 
Sherdukpas aud the Moupas noWy „f 

course. She ashes and unburut f J ’“"^'^upk 

culKs-aUon (which gel mixed noth the sod after P 

of rains) sene the purpose of manure .econdarv 

Besides agriculture, the !>rop'e a>«J has c other, s 
occupations like animal husbandry. * x joj,pas do 

trade'^ Tire Khampti. *;,“„rBudLt inrnl. 
not. howeser, fish “"‘f.'™"* capture wild 

Alone among these vanows tribes, tli P 

elephants and sell them for a go,^ puce. 
in the arts of boatnranship aud B^tooS . tSh 1 a 
Adis, the DaHas. and the rcomr^uni^' 

great role in their socio<eonom.c Wc^ Tl>e = » 
hunting arnoirg the Adis. *? , and inteP 

.T-S;.™ if “-.rSJ 

wth the people in the south and the n • , , , 

get from the plains salt, ornaments, and tans hoU gM 
exchange for rough, cotton clothes and w jetton, and 

Singphls and the Mins g« from «- ^s.' and 
household goods “ erehange for | the ZaVhrings 
spices. The Taroas hare ahrej's ^ s^xirds, and 

to get Tibetan woollen cloth, salt, om • medi- 

other tools and iinplemeiits from llw p a • . Item 

cinal, poisonous herb) has alwajs ^ Monpas 

in the Mishmi trade -U. ^ to 'get 

had close trade connexions "itir * * . • t for maize, 
from there wool, salt, and omainen^ in • ncc 

millet, and rice. Tliey used to supph the trade 

to Tibet. TaM-ang then low go to Ka1i>«- 

between Assam and Tibet. j _ Tibet in the 

pong to buv the things they used to g tribes 

pa^t. Froni Bhutan, the>- bring mainly clotn. 
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in between like tlic Tanis IiaTC always traded with their 
respective neighbours in the south and the north. Formerly 
the Adis also had indirect trade relations with Tibet, through 
the Monpas, their northern neighbours, from whom they 
used to get Tibetan woollen cloth, salt, swords, ornaments, 
etc. Tire Apa Tanis cxcliangc rice for mitlums from the 
Daflas. Tlicy also buy buffaloes and cows from the people 
of the plains. They sacrifice them occasionally to their 
gods. They also cat the meat of these cattle on festive 
occasions. 

To venture out of the hills on a trading mission has alwaj^ 
been a dangerous enterprise. There was danger in crossing 
the Brahmaputra and its Iribulatics; there was the risk of 
being buried alive in a landslide; there was the dread possi* 
bility of an earth tremor; and there was the near certainty 
of being shot with poisoned arrows by hostile tribes while in 
transit through their domains. In former times particularly! 
the journeys to .Assam and to Tibet to barter hides, musk, 
and herbs for salt, cotton pm or wool, incbl, and similar 
other necessaries of life were so perilous that even now some 
hibcsmen use the phrase "going to fetch salt" as a cuphem* 
ism for death. 

Exc^t the Daflas and the Mishmis, cverj* tribe has its 
own vilKigc council of elders for settling all disputes according 
to its own usages. (Now the Administration recognizes an 
influential man of a Dafia/Mislimi village with the present 
of a red coat as a token of authority and distinction.) Be- 
• sides the Kebang (Village Coundl). the Adis have two 
0 ler higher-level councils, known as Bango and Bogum 

0 am Tlic Bango is the intcc-village council, whereas tlic 
Bokam is the all-tribe-lcvel council. Tlic Sherdukpas 
hold a council of their village headmen every two or three 
yrars under the presidentship of the Tfiifc Akhao (N'illagc 
Headman) to settle all disputes. Tlic iurisdiction of the 
counal does not generally ettend bejond the tnlre concern- 
ed. In the identification of culprits the councils take re- 
course to oaths and ordeals. Criminal eases arc now dealt 
with bv’ the District and Subdhisional Alagislrates them- 
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sclve- tat in giving their judgements these ofEeeis do not 

Khnmpti Buddhism. Tire Monprs Wte"' *= ‘X 

of Buddhism, popularly knoum as Lamaism. 

Mouparof Sia'u, me ndhexen.s of «-^;™S’ad« 

ret?o''.:;Tsl*the«^" tIU 

Sung have been influenced by the " the 

neighbouring Kharnbas and j ,l,c Buddhist 

ism of the Miklrs of tlie Mikir Hdls of Assam. 


The people of Bhutan are S™'' 'otLf ta^^^^^ 
Tibet and have many „ „ 05 C, and slit 

fail complexion, a f'”"’,? ^l,p neoulc of Eastern 

eyes nith cpicarrthic fold, ’rj''™™ f\v 55 ,et„'^Bhutan; the 

Bhutan are different from those o Tii,„Mncsc who live 
Pele La range is the dividing hne. Tl“ “’““nimilariries 
in the area east of the Fcle ta range greater part 

With the people of Western NEWu Along the grente p 
of the northern border Int: the Tibc n . Bhutanese 

According to Bhutanese o^nskrit tradition, it 

descended from heasen. Abiding • Bhutan- 
x\as the Koch tribe that originally time of 

people of Tibetan ‘tIic Nepalese of 

King Ralpachan fr. 816-36) of Tib . 
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Southern Bhutan and the Lcpclm of W^cstern Bhutan came 
bter. The origin and histoij- of minor tribes like the 
Brokpas spreading all o^xr the countn’. the Dakpas and the 
Sherchokpas o£ North-Eastern Bhutan along the border 
between Bhutan and Tawang, and the Doyas of South- 
Western Bhutan in the Dorokha Subdis-ision of Sainchi arc 
obscure. According to legend, the Dojn kings ruled there 
for several hundred years. 'Hicrc arc mins of the Doya roj'al 
court at Denchuka, north-cast of Dorokha, across the ToK 3 
Ri\er 

Agriculture is the main occupation of those uho lis’C in 
Southern Bhutan. They use the plough, which is drawm hy 
the dzo, in tilling the soil. Those who live in Northern 
Bhutan arc both agriculturists and p-istoralists. 'flicy espe- 
cially raise jaks, which play an import.int role in 
economy. 

Formerly there was a flourishing trade bcluccn India and 
Tibet through Bhutan, with the Bhutanese as carrying agents. 
Tire three trade routes through Bhutan, which connected 
Assam and Bengal on the one liand and Tibet on the other, 
were (1) the Manas Ri\-er Valley, (2) the Kariapaia Dnar, 
and (3) the Pare Valley. From Bengal and Cooch Bihar 
the Bhutanese used to collect dyes, endi or cri (coarse silk 
made of the produce of silk-worms fed on the castor-oil 
plant, called cn locally) cloth, stipari (arccanut), tea. and 
tobacco, and exchange them with the Tibetans for wool, salt, 
and musk. Though Bhutan has plenty of goals and sheep- 
the Bhutanese buy their ic<iiiirements of woollen cloth from 
Bengal. > 

E\ery Bhutanese village has its own organization, headed 
by the Gup (Village Headman), for settling all disputes. 
The Gup refers unsettled disputes to the authorities of 
the dzong (district). The Bhutanese do not usually make 
any complaints for assaults and adulter}’. If a man fails to 
pro\e his claim, he is fined. 

Ihe Tibetan form of Buddhism is the State religion.of 
Bhutan. Formerly only the lamas held high official posts; 
eren now they constitute ttie privileged class. A small section 
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The Doyas are animhli. They offer monkey flesh to the sp.nts 
in Older to propitiate them. 


TIk people of Silclim consist of three '‘^;|!f‘’Thc 

namdy ihc Lepehas. the Bhohyas, 

Lenchas arc the original inhabitants, while the Bhohyas and 
JirNepatefam hLigranB. The hills, moonta.n. and 
streams have Lepcha names, winch rndreata that fte ^cha 
are the original inhabitants ot the countrys ^e ^cto 
have a rrnique toowlerlgc of Sikkrnrese 

vegetation, especially habs. According to ( 

nal homeland of the Lepehas was rn the "“ftXfnnd 

Kangchenjungar and they sprang from a 

a human mother. Not 

prior to their conversion to Buddhism and 

of Phuntsak Namgyal as the first rnlet of ^ 

With Buddhism there came sev-eral “ “LTX, “nd 
Bhutanese immigrants. TTie toh^on of v 

the Lepehas being the mine, !“')?’•„ “"iy,j |],otijns influ- 
nny of the two hibes mtermmglmg- r.iifnre- The 

enced the Lepehas deeply "ith , eighteenth 

Bhutanese made incursions into Sihhim m I^^has. 

centur)', and this led to their intemimghng \u 
The Bhoti)-as of the Lachen and Lachung ^Hejs m t 
Silldm, hhe the people of the Chumb. Valley of T.beh dm 
descent from the rarly immigrants from Ha m Western 

'Most of the present Bhothns of the slScnth 

dahts of Tibetan and Bhutanese immi^ „^^,cd an im* 

and sevcutceulh ce.rturi«. T1>0 iSi,^ and in 

porlant role in establishing the kingdon 
introducing cultural and political chang 

Cljogjal of Sikkim is of the ®*‘°?'>'^c^,'Tf'«restem Sikkim 
The bulk of the Nepalese m South-Vestem 
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mainl} consists of the Umbii and Rai iniinigranls froiy, 
Eastern Nepal. Tlie Nepalese, who started migrating 
Siklcini in the second quarter of the nineteenth centuR' ijl 
search of agricultural land, influenced the Lepclias witli thejr 
better agricultural methods, especially snth their superior 
method of nee cultisation. Migration from Nepal was so 
large that the Lepchas ultimately became a minority in their 
owm native land. Since 1880, the Nepalese liasc been pmr 
hibited by the Sikbitn Stale Govcminent to settle in Central 
and Northern Sikkim. 

The terms Bliotiya and Lepelia arc used only by the non- 
Tibetan-speaking peoples of India and Nepal. Tlic Lepchas 
call themselves Rongs. *i 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the Sikkimese. Tlip 
Sikkimese of the north arc both agnadlurists and pastoralisls. 
Tlie Lepchas were originally food-gatherers: forest produce 
like herbs and roots were the main items of their fooi 
Bou’s, arrows, and knives were their only weapons for hunt- 
ing, the bamboo scabbard always dangled on one side. Tbc>' 
also caught fish. Tlicy practised shifting cultivation until the 
Ute nineteenth century. ■ 

The Sikkimese had trade relations with the Tibetans. Tlie 
old trade route from Gangtok, the capital of Sikkim, to 
Phari in Tibet was via the Nallni La. The other trade routes 
were via the Jelep La in the north-east and via the Chen 
in the north. Important among the items imported from 
Tibet were wool and salt. The articles of export to Tibet 
were cardamom, rice, and spices. I’mclc was generally by 
barter. ' . ■ 

Every Sikkimese village has its own organization, beaded 
by the village headman, to maintain law and order and -to 
settle disputes- The punishment varies according to the 
nature and gravity of the offence. Violence is rare among 
the Lepchas. Tlicre is no word for murder or killing in the 
Lepcha language. If the village council fails to settle a dis- 
pute or to detect a crime even with the help of oaths pnd 
ordeals, it tefen it to the higher judicial authpiilics of the 
country. 
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Tl,eN)in5nui>a-KaTg,w.pP ton., of Lo'™'”' ■’ 
rcMon of Sillim. The SihkimBO ate amm.sts as t ell as 
Buddhists. Tlte Buddhist SikUmesc 

theh esfl iullucnce. Thos- Im-c te “'™ 

priests, the Bootings and the ikfuiis Tlic ^ 

I Booting and a htun is that only a man ™ 

Bonting, svheieas even a svotnan ean b«ome a Mon. lh= 
Bontinis do not have any eetemontal diess: an, dmss ,s 
right. Tlicy ate the custodians of Lcpcha Instorj. 

Nepal 

Nepal is the homeland of set-eial ,h'e“SliS 

to Nepalese history' and tradition, the Ki jijahabharata 
inhabitants of the eouiito'. Rf ten«s *0 ^5“^ ft, 
connect them with the central ^ton of P' 

Brahmaputra Valley of Assam. The Limbus and he Rms 
of Eastern Nepal, collecthely I"""".® ii-^Kirats 

now represent the ancient Knat rare ’.r at,- lirh* 

ruled Nepal for centuries. Many mscnption ^ ^ 

chharis h^-e Kirati place names in \ alle>^and 

thus testify to thdr early settlement there, 
from CentVal Nepal, they setUed in tho easier" pe* °f 
countrv. When the Gorkhas conquered Eastern ^ P ' j 
1772, ihey conferred the tillc Rai (Nobleman) ™ ^ 
serving in the Sena kin^om of Viiajupur in 
Tarai, and the title Suba (Chief) on the i inferring 

Limbus. Later, the Government of Ne^l stor . ^ /jn 

the title Suba on its high-ianUtig officials. Tlic Up 
the Dhankuta and flam areas) of Eastern Nepal Ira 
there for as long as the Limbns. The “f 
ethnic groups of Western Nepal, w'ho close y 
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ethnic groups of Kunjaun. iiiigratcd there from the plains 
\ia Kumaun. Minor tribes like the Yohnos fall within the 
pale of the neighbouring major tribes- lire Chci>angs. a 
nomadic forest tribe hnng near the confluence of the Kali, 
Seti, and Trisuli ri\ers, arc an indigenous group. 

Tlie 'Fharus. wlto h\c m the swampy and malarious Farai 
strip behscen India and Nepal, claim to ha\c come from 
Rajasthan. Perhaps they arc the original inhabitants of the 
Tarai. They ha\-e Mongoloid features. Tlic Limbus, sslm 
li\e m Limbuan, the Limbu country- cast of the Anm River 
(there are no Limbus west of the Atun), consist of a number 
of clans. The Rais also consist of a number of clans. Tlic 
Tamangs and their cognates inhabit Eastern Nepal between 
the southern and northern groups. Olic Newars of the Bag- 
mad Valle>'. also earh settlers, claim that thej- 6rst came to 
Nepal as soldiers under Nanyadcs-a from South India tovs-ards 
the end of the eleventh caitury- 
Tlic Magats. who live m Magrat, the Magar country west 
of the Kali GandaVi River, have fewer and less pronounced 
Mongoloid features. 'Fhe Curungs. who live north of the 
Magars, claim to have come from Tibet. 'ITicy have marked 
Mongoloid features. Colonics of the Gunings and the 
Magars are found all over Eastern Nepal. Tlierc arc several 
clans of the Gurungs and the Magars. but the Ghales can 
be both Gurungs and Ma^rs. Owing to the geographical 
posidon of Magrat, the Magars have had closer and longer 
contacts than the Gunings with the Rajputs who came and 
«« the wake of the Muslim invasions 
j , ^"dia. The ethnic groups of Nepal’s northern 
borderland are strongly Mongoloid and look almost hkc the 
libetans. The Sherpas, wlio livxi in the uplands of Eastern 
Tibetan immigrants- 

Sherpa (Easterner) is Tibetan. Tlic non- 
libetan-speaUng Nepalese in the country refer to the 
Tamangs, the 'Ihakalis. the Sherpas. and other northern 
groups as Bholes. The Thakalis call themselves Tamang.’Of 
course, they have no connexion willi the Tamangs of Central 
and Eastern Nepal. 
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Agiicnltuie. supplemented bj- andnal J,' 

main occupation of the people ‘‘""’“toL 

to, thei, milt. Tl.cy =•'» 

m aTmaiSy agdmdtnral. and ‘l-c 

pastoral. Tl.c Gurungs. the Sherps. and the muhs 

goats, sheep and “ V.^radT W sale of seed 

They supplement their income by tra®^- ‘ f 

poSoes is one of the main sources of the meome 

Xl has had trade relations ni.h “Ta 

long and has always acted as a , arc nwl. 

and Tibet. The prinei^l ,'“'1 household 

S thei: busings houses in Calcutta, 

by the railage headman, for ullage head- 

order and the settlement of all di^ j „;i,5 it in tliC 
man also collects bud "tr™”' 111^30,1 of headman 

nearest .Mai .Adda (Rercnnc OfSeeb Pf ,epc 
IS hereditary. Tlic Sherpas. hm™ ■ maintain 

of orgamzahon where a ° , /vniacrc Headman) 

larv and order in the r-ilbgc- [‘" i" at land 

inainlv functions as an agent rn riirtlv on h«^‘ 

tCNcnuc. Succession to this ,, ^,n' pancliaj'^t 

dit\- and partlv on personal abflit>. • flatter, the 
(Village C^nneil) fails tn Srial C 

nssuvs 

r to the 


(Village Council) fails to settle a mn' 

people go to the nearest Amin Ad<b (I" ' t piiddhisnj. 

lliuduhm is now the Slate ° vallc^• pnor to the 

which had a stronghold in the Bagn a i iindutsm tlial 
twtlftli cenhm-. is so dcq>ly nieced ”P ' reli'’ions. 

it h difiiailt to draw a line behveen th 'Ihc 

NW follow lx)th Birddhism .nnd llmdu.s.. . 
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Tamangs, who li\e in the lower vallc>-s, are Hindus: those 
who live in the higher valleys are Buddhists. The Sherpas 
are Buddhists, and follow' the Nyingma form of Lamaism. 
Tlie Thams, who liavc completely forgotten their tribal cul- 
ture, obsene all Hindu ceremonies, feasts, and festivals. In 
1948, an order of the Government of Nepal recognized tlie 
Tharas as high-caste Hindus. Tlie Magars arc mainly 
Hindus. The Gumngs are mainly Buddhists, and follow' the 
Njingma form of Lamaism. Such of them as are not 
Buddhists follow Hinduism. The old folk religion, animism, 
still prevails among certain groups. Tlicir folklore contains 
their early beliefs and superstitions. Tlie Tliakalis. who, 
until about two generations ago, were firmly rooted in the 
Buddhist tradition of the Nyingma form of Lamaism. arc 
now adopting Hinduism to achieve better social stilus. Tliey 
are also reverting to the pre-Buddhist folk religion Bon. 
which has sunived side by side with Buddhism- 

Uttarakhand 

The people of Uttarakhand, commonly known as Khasas, 
are mentioned in the ^faIl3bIlarata. Tlicre arc two major 
stains which ate believed to bavc contributed to the present 
Khasa comply, descendants of the original Kliasas and the 
^migrant Rajputs and the Kliasas whom they’ married. Tlie 
oms, perhaps the earliest indigenous group, represent the 
first whereas the Rajputs represent the second. Tlie Kliasas. 
ongmally a nomadic tribe of Central Asia, entered India 
through the north-west in ancient times and settled on the 
northern fringes of Kishmir. Now they are spread from 
Kashmir to Nepal. Tlie Kanets of the Kumaun-Kangra hills 
Khasas ethnically and linguistically. 

Hie Bhotiyas of Ultaiaklnnd claim descent from those 
i^jputs who came from Kumaun or Garhwal and settled in 
the upper valleys. Tlie Jadhs of the Bhagirathi Valley claim 
to have come from Kinnaur in the west. The small group 
of the Khampas living alo^ with tlie Jadlis also came from 
the west. The Shokas living on the southern fringe of the 
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astern Bholiya country claim connexion 
from ivhom they broVc aivay some time ago. The Bhotiyas 
of the Pithoragaih District arc hitoivn as Byansis, Ctaotoa 
and Damiaimls after the names of the >^* 10 s.™ ^ 
live in. Those of the Chamoli and '‘?£kSs 

tnmvn as loharis, Tolehas. MarcKis and Jadhs^ Tlie Bhotips 
of Pithoragaih in Knmaun ^'1° ™ ill; ' 

astern Bhotijas, and those of Chamoli and Uttarahashi m 
Garhival as the ivcstcrn Bhotijas. d 

Since atly times, the highlanders of knmaun had mignted 
along nith their livestoch to the Bhabar and Jami lands 
the cold months every year. Tlie ra,as of ^mann ^ho 
also used to migrate there and encourage • 

ate the lands ttieie, ahvap ''’"n 

lands against inasions from the south. 
put. named aftet the mjas of Kunmnn, 

The practice of migration of the pt^^ ■ihnut any alter- 
hills to the lowlands stopped after 1947 without an) 

aha)S migrated =">"8 

stock to the central parts of Knmaun and G”’"™ 
cold months. Tlicy have their own winter ; 

There tliei- make their 6nc ivoollcn gudnias (carpe ), p 

this (wrappers), and tfiulnias (blanVcts). . o 

Agriculture, supplemented by vinnd The 

niaif occupation of the people of ,0 

Chaudausi Bhotijus, who get tss'O crops a ( 
their low geographical location)^ base afTricultiirc- 

turisls. oLt clans of the Bhotips arc 

thcstoppageot^^l;- 
Tibet in 1962, the Bhotisas occupied a 
commercial intercourse between Notth In Tlicrc 

Tibet. Trade plajcd a srital role in 

were specified trade marts in Western -rains. 

Bhohj-a groups. Tlie principal exports u 
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household goods, cotton, giir (jsggery) , sugar, and^ hArd\VaTC. 
These used to be exchanged for wool, salt, ponies, borax, 
and yah-tails. Tlie Bhotij'as used to move upwards | to 
\\’'estein Tibet with their mercliandise during the sumnicr 
months, and downwards to the lowlands during the y^\otw 
months. Their trade relations with their neighbours in the 
plains are still flourishing Tanatpur, Haldw’ani, and 
nagar are the most important among the markets whpe they 
buy and sell Consequently, the people of Garhwal and 
Kumaun always refer to the Bhotiya traders as mit {from the 
Sanskrit mitra, friend). 

Formerly. e\-ery village in Ulbirakhand had its own orpni- 
zation. Tlie Padhan (from the Sanskrit Pradhan, Village 
Headman) maintained law and order in the village. He 
collected land revenue as well. Disputes, especiallj' those 
which related to land, are mostly settled in the Gram ]?aii* 
cliayat (Village Council) Now, however, with the introduc- 
tion of the Panchayat Raj system in the 1950s, the 
people can go in appeal before a Njaya Panchajat (Council 
of Justice), which has jurisdiction over a patti (a terri- 
torial unit comprising anywhere from teri to thirty villages)* 
or to the district court. Tlic post of Padhan used W/fje 
hereditary, but IS now elective. • . 

The Bhotiya religion is a mixture of animism, Buddhism, 
and Hinduism. The eastern Bhotiyas still follow lhe>^ 
traditional folk religion based on belief in, and worsbip of, 
spirits. Tlicy offer sacrifice to ward off the evil influence of 
spirits. Tlie present trend among the western Bhotiyas, vvho 
are partly Hinduized, is to become Hindu to achieve better 
social status. 

Kink.vur, L.\nui, and Spiti , 

The Kliasa people of the Western Himalaya arc the same 
as the Kliasa people of C^rhwal, Kumaun, and Nepal. ;lu 
Himachal Pradesh, they are generally known as Kancls dr 
Rajputs. Tlie Kancb or Rajputs of Southern Kinnaur, riic 
dominant group, arc immigrants .from the -plains. '■Tlie 
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Khan, pas oi the Bhaba Vallo- and the Betas ^ 

Valiev migrated from Tibet long ago. pe ’ 

ritafoVtte mipato ot p^ple tom Zangshat and other 

parts of LadaVh to Spiti. , . j^jgjatc 

The people of Kinnanr, lahul, and Spih used to m,g 
along S their livesloek to Sirnmr. 
well as to the upper parts of Kulu. m the 
year. The people of Lahnl used to ’ d “ ts » 

cattle as well, especially their fleets of sUe^ a g ^ 
the hills of Kangra. Tills pracfcc « f^innair, 

Actually, with the change in 
Lahul, and Spiti have turned sedentary , , 

,\gticultnte, supplemented by Lahul, and 

is the main occupation of the pwple mainlv asricul- 

SpiK.- While the southern Kinnaiiras are 
turists, the northern Kinnauras are mam j p ^ 
traders. For tilliug the soil »nn^ms me.^cr^e 
of plough drawn by animal power. _ cheep and 

cro? a ?ea,. Tire pasmral ““f ^•„S;4ol. 

yaks. The goats and sheep suppl) of 

The>' also sene as beasts of buidOT. ,vTiicli supple* 

the Kinnauras prepare many milk pro uc niainlv 

ment their food pco^e of Uluil and SP>t> 
pastoralssts and traders- Thc)' raise g - p.inthin<' Thev 
chMy to prmlde themselves with goodi, 

exchange their goats, sheep, and - jo Ladakh, 

grains, and cotton textiles. Tliey transpo ^ ^ 

Formerly the people of Kinnanr. Uhul. ^/'^^^"jsheep 
visit Western Tibet along watli their o g 
during the summer months to get salt, w , ' j They 

laik in exchange for grains, si^r, and _ fhe-wintcr 

used to come down even to Amnbar “ | ^jjey felt 

months to sell Tibetan gpods and buy w 
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had a market back in Tibet and elsewhere. 

All disputes in a Kinnaur ullage used to be settled either 
by the elders of the village or b>' the officers appointed for 
the purpose by the Maharaja of Bushahr, and ultimately by 
the Maharaja himself. Lahul and Spiti had their o\^ 
village organizations in the form of village councils for the 
maintenance of law and order. Formerly there were t\''0 
kinds of headmen in every sdllage of Spiti, Nono and Gadpon. 
The Nono was responsible for the collection of land ta-x. 
The Gadpon held charge of labour. The office of Nono is 
hereditary. A council of five \'illage elders, two elected and 
three nominated, advise the Nono. 

Now. with the introduction of tire Panchajati Raj sj'stem, 
each Gram Panchayat settles all disputes over land, 
well as des’clopment aclhities. If it cannot settle any ^s* 
pute, it forwards it to the Nyaya Panchayat for disposal. The 
Nyaja Panchaj-at is also the court of appeal. Tire post of 
Pradhan, which was formerly heicditaty, is now elective 
Howes’cr, the prolifcratioir of administrative personnel »n 
recent times has heavily eroded the functions of the sillagc 
councils, 

The southern Kinnauras ate Hindus. TTre entire land is 
regarded as belonging to the dcotas (deities). Tire northern 
Kinnauras follow the Tibetan form of Buddhism. Tire peo- 
ple of Lahul and Spiti also follow the Tibetan form of 
Buddhism. The old folk religion based on belief in. and 
worship of, spirits still exists in Kinnaur, Lahul, and Spiti. 

Lad.skii 

Ethnically Ladakh consists of different groups. According 
to the folklore of the Dards, the whole of Ladakh 
originally inhabited bj' the Dards. The skulls uneartlied 
duritig excasutions of ancient sites show that Ladakh w^ 
inhabited in the distant past by people of the Dardic stock 
and not by people of the Mongoloid stock. Tlie Mons 
migrated to Ladakh from the west in early limes. Later, 
there were repeated im-asions from Tibet, Ballistan, and 



Cental Wen can.c »>= Srf Asto 

L'SnSe^mc^ng-pto 

end the contacts built up hr the puiposes of trade brougut 

about racwl admixture in LadaVh. deoend 

The Udahhis of the Indus Vall^' X"t 

nrainly ou agricultme. FoV''"^ Ee is flaVE 
wooden P’oje'' <>“'vn by dms. e manure their 

broad, suitable for rocky soil. T! Changpa 

fields with luth (animal and "'“itis aS the Da^S 

nomads ate mainly pastorahsts. bnsbandtv- 

depend both on agrieulture and on ,;(e rf 

Formerly trade played ar. Prior to 

the Ladakliis both economic^y nw in the 

1949-50, the Ladakjis “ "’,p^/mata itcnis 

carrjnng trade wth Central Asia and T • Punjab 

of^rt were wool, a^g« and 

and Kashmir, grams tad dry import were wool, 

spices 10 Sinkiang. The h«tare, cotton 

4, tea, and boiax ftom -nbel =■"'5 '“fEh a”a Eshmir. 
torffles, and household goods fioro 'F' F ' ^ 

Evety Ladakhi railage has « “S^an) ~‘"- 
an olHcei designated Gopa (ViTJaC ^cd 

bins law and order in the nlla^. electi\-c If tbc 

to he hemditaty in the past, but is now rieclne^ 

Gopa is not able to settle a dispute, the people g 
highet judicial authorities. I ,dakh Fotmctly 

Buddhism is the affain- 

the lamas nc\-cr involved lhanscb Ladath 

Kushoh BaVula, who s'-as formerly is now 

ASain in the Gmcmmcnt of uroVpa tnVs* 

a member of the Loh Sabba for LadaUi. m 
men of Western Ladahh have been d«Pb' influenced by 
Buddhism of the neighbouring Ladakbts- 

Tlic people of the Ilimalap *'^'^.^^”^,^«cupalions. 
tiah and social sj-stems and practices. 
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economic relations, ethnic characteristics, and religious . be- 
liefs are abin to those of the people who li\e in the areas 
both north and south of them. Tlic process of migration 
in the Himalaya is still going on. The Nepalese began 
migrating to Sihkim and to the neighbouring Darjeeling 
District about a hundred ^ears a^. Indeed the>- constitute 
about 70 per cent of the population of Sikkim today. Re- 
cently they ha\ c begun to migrate to Bhutan. Since 
the flight of the Dalai Lama in 1959. there has been 
a steady migration of Tibetans ffrom all parts of Tibet) in 
large numbers to the Ilimala\-a border countries south of 
Tibet. .Agriculture is the principal occupation of the people 
in the louer parts of the Himalaya borderland- Animal 
husbandry is the pnncipal occupation of the people in the 
upper parts, Tlie agricultural groups in the lower parts 
supplement their income by subsidiary occupations such as 
fishing and hunting, The |:astoraI groups in the upper parts 
do so bv trade. Land is, of course, most important to the 
agricultural groups, but they find cattle also a useful source 
of income. Lisestock like sheep, goats, jaks, anu 
ponies, which provide milk, meat, hide, wool, and transporta- 
tion, play the most important role in their economy. Land 
is not all important to the pastoral groups. Among the 
agrarians, the extent of culKi-able land owTied by a man 
determines his socio economic status; among the pastoro- 
traders, it is the number of livestock. The concept of pro- 
perty and its value varies from people to people according 
to their occupations- 

Most of the southern groups are Hindus. Hence the 
influence of Indian culture is more pronounced there. Most 
of the noithem groups are Buddhists. Hence the influence 
of Tibetan culture is more pronounced there. However, a 
dynamic sj-nthesis of diverse influences, ranging from pre- 
Buddhist and pre-Hindu Bon culture to the cultures of India 
and Tibet, characterizes the contemporary Himalapn 
societj’. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE history 


Tire Himalaya l»rder *' 'j jutaratly. Tlicy liA'c 

able part of S«>SP|P'’P ' politically as 

been inseparable from India , and Kashmil. 

nell, Assam, Nepal, Kumaun. Ga , ..pignphs and 
for instance, 6nd fiCTUca. ™„, I'jta (^0 BC.- 

litctahiie of flic early ‘')'"“'‘?,?,_L,,„;jt,3na (c. A.D. 605- 
A.D. 550). After the doth of ,he upper 

47) of Kannauj in 64/. ''““''i'"’ “ ^ Kashmir came under 
Himalayu borderland .. .p establish his supre- 

thc inBucnce of Tibet, in his 550-19) of Tibet 

tnacy in Central r\sia. a good many other 

not only imaded China the^ supreme Po'vcr 

iieishbouiiug counlncs “"'i ^ During this ascen- 

in Central Asia for neatly tuo OTtenra. , , ppb from 
tlanev of Tibet in Central Asra Buddhism 

Indti uent to Tibet and hid the f«r^'‘“"Xenee set its 
in Tibet. Also, during this ,he upper 

wnmistaUblc stamp on tlic bn .Cf,— nijon of their cul- 

llimabsu, and brought about a transfomtaiion 
hiral and ethnic stnichirc. ^ 4 , tries the Murhms 

During the eleseuth end >«elfrti i^™ „,e,c. 

imaded North India and ubanged th ppJ collapsed 

■Ml major States yielded vhtij, Klralji. one of 

one after another. Muhamtnad bin , founded by 

the commanders of Ibe first M«ih > « in\-asion of 

Qulnbuddin AibaV in 1206. m-cn attempted an mv 
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the Eastern Himala}^, especially Bhutan. Muhammad Shah 
Tughlak (r. 1325-51) made an invasion of the Western 
Himalaja, hut he could not ad^-ance bejDnd the foothills, 
and the Himalaja maintained its frontier character- Tlie 
Rajput princes, who migrated to the Central Himalaya after 
being deprived of their poA\’er in the plains, founded there 
a brge number of independent principalities like the princi- 
pality of Gorkha in the central-western hills of Nepal, fift}' 
miles west of Kathmandu. Inevitably mediaeval Hindu cul- 
ture and ethnic traditions swept the entire lower Central 
Himalaya, absorbing or transforming the cultural and ethnic 
complexion of the area. Most of the neiviy founded 
principalities in the Central HimalajTi recognized the 
supremacy of the Sultans and EmpeiDrs of Delhi. The 
Mughals sought to freeze the Himalap frontier, and estab- 
lished a feudatory relationship with most of the principalities 
in the Himalaya from Assam to Kashmir. Akbar (r. 1556* 
1605) brought Kashmir under his control in 1586. Jahangir 
(r- 1605-27) and Shah Jahan (r. 1627*58) tried to extend 
the frontier of the Mughal Empire up to Baltistan and 
uoakh in order not to allow any ins'asion of Kashmir from 
Central Asia. Aurangzeb (t. 1658*1707) authorized the 
subadars (Governors) of the Province of Bengal to invade 
Assam repeatedly. One of these subadars, Mir Jumb. 
inarched on Assam eiily in 1662. The peace treaty con- 
cludrf in 1663 gave all territoi}' west of the Bharali River to 
the Mughals. Ladakh was subdued and turned into a vassal 
State m 1665. 


The apogee of Mughal power in India coincided with tlie 
re-emergence of Tibet under the spiritual and temporal 
^ (N^wang Lobsang Gptso, 
1617-p) in 1M2. Ladakh, which feared that it might be 
^ Tibet, thought it expedient to forge closer links 

UTth Mughal power through the Mughal gos-emorof Kashmir 
during the Ladakh-Tibet War 
or 1631-83. Tibet, howes'er, had better success in Bhutan, 
where there was no Muglial po\«r to deter it. It success- 
fully intersened in the afeiis of Bhutan in 1728-30. and 
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““iLh "™ghTto '".ablish co^mercM reWons in 

"“ 1 " f\hnfrf TM”?bS "bade ctanels 

between India and the ^^viishcd with the Pnn- 

spccial treaty relations which ,g»g ^nd 1870 

jab and Jammu and l^shmir be ' Western 

enabled them to consolidate Central Asia. The 

llimalasTi and extend their influence to Central ^ 
need to check the powth of 

Asia and the isolationist HimaSn- The British 

brgely moulded British policy in the . ^ v ^ 190^04. 
4i:i Tibet in 1888.89 

■ and smiied a buffer portion (or lib« oei 

Central Asia by three April 1M6, and 

China, and Russia on 7 Septenrber 19M. 27 April iro 

31 August 1907 respectively. until the British 

Tbihitnation in the HimaU)^ 
witlidiauul (tom India on 15 gputan, Sibldm. 

India entered into fresh treaty rela i based on both 

and Nepal. It formulated a tonher pol.Q tod ^n 
political and strategical tobdcratio Himalaya, 

the needs of planning and "ip' “P p^-le’s Republic of 
Tibet came under the con Uni of the P jl=s 
China in the spnng ?* ibe problems of its 

urgency- to India's need to understa ,• ?,:« along the 
Himalam frontier. China’s r 1^59 and its 

entile Himabja border afto the summ (jr.jeacbing 

imasion of India in the winter of 196- Mo n 
iinpacr on the course of history in t c 
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IS now called NEFA has been a part of Assam from 
time immemorial- According to tradition, ancient Assanr 
touched the confines of South-West China. From the 
account by Yuan Chuang of his tias^ls in the area wc know 
that the northern limits of (^inarupa (ancient Assam, in- 
cluding Bhutan) extended much besond the frontiers of 
modem Assam. The political insbbilitj’ in north-eastern 
India which followed the death of Bhaskaras'arman (r. 605- 
50) of Kamarapa in 650 reduced ancient Assam to its present 
size. 


With the decline of the Pala d\-nasty (770-942). Kama- 
rupa suffered several invasions from the east and from the 
'v«t. Sulpha (r. 1228-68) of the Ta’i kingdom of 
-logaung, Along Mao in N'orlli Burma conquered Upper 
Kamanjpa in 1228 and thus became the founder and fint 
ruler of the Ahom d\-nash' in Assam. It took bis successors 
sweral centuries to establish their power over all the triFcs 
o Eastern India like the Naps, the Kacharls, and the 
relations of the Ahoms with these tribes 
aned only after the conquest of the Chutiva counlrx- around 
aaana m the plains below in 1523-24 during the reign of 
Haia Suhungmung (r. 1497-1559). An officer, kno^^•n as 
..ff ^howa Gofiain (Administrator of Sadisa). looked 

alter the relations between the Ahoms and the tribes around 
Uarrang Raja, first installed during the Ahom- 
m, 161^ svas appointed warden of the Ahom 

Pti^i Bhutan. He alw:a>-5 took counsel from the Bar 

nils’’ 0^ Gauhati. in all important matters con- 

Th 'vL relations of the Ahoms with Bhutan. 

1 -v howei-er, did not alwaj-s h3^•e an easy time. 

A strongly resented the loss of their traditional 
’’"j Pwleges in the foothill villages and made fre- 
ihfTTi u ^ Ahoms found it no easy matter to punish 

. hou^ equipped only with primitive arms like bows 
I advantage of tne wildness of 

erram of their hills. Often the Ahoms ignored these 
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dliadiimlagcs and ™ th^had to suffer toy 

of tlieitsupenot forces and u therefore, des-eloped a 

casvurlties and rnen ^ Xch tribe a cerlarn 

«o\ic^• of conciliation b> assign^ . j ^ 

Ser of paib ('a-payi»S ““f Iteafs, cloth, 
right, to realize from them a cctla q Tliey 

iron, and salt, railed P““; “ 'y,,,,;, o^cr the hills near the 
confinned the rights of the . ^ tribute including tita 

Dihang Riser and accepted in ret “ of grant 

(a medicinal. The Abor tribes, sshich 

in the time of Raja Suhun.. g- presents from the 

did not receive any P®;.'5“"X„,^vcmment to extract 
gold washers employed bs “'O A the 

|old from the riverine sauds S the passes by 

foothill region was also ensured ^ P plains, and 

which the tribesmen cp"M iff pothills Ahoms 

bv erecting embantanents along t y,js whenesar 

also took armed "jS tAute from all 

circumstances permitted. *" • . . acVnowledgmenl of 

frontier hill tribes as a toV^ of th^r ^,on- 

Ahom sovereignt)-. Tlie Bholix ’ Monpas. with 

pas, oiNxd no allegiance to the control of the 

fteir stronghold at Ta«ng. wje the peo- 

abbot of the Tawang Aloimtc , . dependent 

pie who lived in the hills betvs;^ the tn-o. nere P 
on both the Ahoms and the ^ there was a 

Towards the end of the MataVs, who were 

ci\il strife among the and who had 

followers of the Moamam Sect o reunion. Taldng 

been persecuted since 1750, alw ^ area, the 

adiantage of the conscquwt ir« . Bodawpajn 

Burmese pressed ^^est«•3Id 'Oie^British inter- 

(r. 1781-1819), and conquen^ ,Yar of 

\ened, and this led to the Rrst Ang . „ ^ fjojn Assam. 

26 and the emdicaUon of all ’ 24 Februar>’ 1826, 

By lire peace treaty ^an^bo on 24 Febr^^^^ 

the British annex^ the whole of Sadiya areas 

Uppci Assam (lihe the strategic Matah and Sad.ya 
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occupied by the Mataks. the Khamptis, and the Singphos)- 
rhey appointed a Political A^nt to control the affairs of 
Upper Assam, and especially those of the tribes inhabiting 
the Sadip frontier. 

ITie British fell greatly handicapped in their dealings with 
the Khamptis and the Singphos in the east and svith the 
Bhutanese in the west owing to the inadequacy of their 
knowledge of the northern tribes and of the topography of 
the r^on. It became cleat to them that any military' action 
that they might take against them would be not only futile 
but also disastrous. They, therefore, refrained from extend- 
ing their jurisdiction o\-er all the tribes around the noithcni 
districts of Assam, and maintained the status quo as regards 
the claims of the tribes *id their own political relations with 
j However, to promote close relations with the tribes, 
ney developed a few trade marts along the administraHie 
ronber at Sadiya, Mazbal (the present Charduar), and 
Duar). The free entry thus afforded 
in«f * into the plains led to complications. For 

nstance, the DaHa tribe claimed all the Mirl posa-paying 
»!!,, ^ “P adjacent British terri- 

r * ^ ° security and stability ensured there, 

ca Bntish officers strongly advocated the permanent 
ocmpation and control of all frontier hill tracts. But both 
niVrt 0^ Bengal and the Go\-ernment of India 

.J 'iew, the problem before them was 

iTirKA effecting the permanent occupation of 

fJiA p •!? V as one of determining how and where 

tviH, ^ * ads-ance was to be stopped. They preferred the 
and persuasion to that of coercion in 
uS !,f northern Ml tribes within the frame- 

niAnf At B bntish administration in Assam. The Govern- 
RhnHx-, persuade the Dafla, Aka, and 

Tart-iA the Monpas of the Dirang and 

flAnl to surrender their right to 

-jufl paiks and realize the posa due to them 

^ ^®ni accept lump-sum payments from the Govem- 
in leu of posa. Further it promised annual subsi- 
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dies in kind to the Abor tribes by concluding three agree- 
ments witli them in 1862, 1863, and 1866. It also encouraged 
the tribesmen to join the military and the police- It resorted 
to economic or militarj' blockades only when absolutely 
ncccessarj'. John Lamence, Go\'emor-General of India 
(1864-69), named in 1865 that if at any time it was found 
neccssar\’ to deploy troops in the hill areas beyond the 
administrative border, the troops would stay there only so 
long as they would he necessary' for the attainment of the 
objectiYe in vimv at the time and no longer. 

There were many hostile confrontations between the 
Government and the tribes till 1873. In 1873, for the first 
time, the Government imposed a restriction on the free inter- 
coune behveen the people of the hills and those of the plains 
hy an administrative mcasuie, the Eastern Frontier of Bengal 
Rcgulafion I of 1873. An administrative line, called the Inner 
Ijne, marked off the northern areas from those under the 
effective control of the Goc'cmment, and regulated the inte^ 
course bchven the people of the hills and those of the 
plains for purposes of trade, collection of forest produce, 
and So on. Something had to be done to ensure the security 
of the British officers deputed to carry out explorations and 
santys in the northern frontier tracts. In view of the hostile 
attitude of the Abor tribesmen towards the Sur\'cy parties 
in 1876-77, their interference with the trade route to Sadiya, 
and the Mishmi (Bebejiya/Cholikata) raids on the settlc- 
rn^ts in the plains in 1878-79, the GoN'cmmcnt established 
'**^''Uncc outposts— at Nizamghat, Bomjur, and 
ohuhenmagar— in the Abor and Mishmi hills. It also 
^nibilrf the Padam tribesmen from coming dowir to 
arms on their persons. 

,\ssam administration created the post of a special 
0 ca in 18S2 to deal wth the tribes bordering Sadiya. Tliis 
*P^1 officer, designated ./\ssistant Political Officer, was 
|ntn^ sc\-cial important assignments, such as the locating of 
nhet outposts, the provision of supplies to these outposts, 
c supenntendence of the arrangements for patrolling 
them, and the n^lation of the political relations 
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tlic Government with me /\nori ami u w , 

In 1906^7. the Assam adinimsltation achocatal 
policy in the region of the north-cast frontier. ic . 

ment of India, however, pcniiittctl the Assistant 
OEccr onlv to tour the frontier areas m the 
Mishmi liilis In 1911. the Covcmmcnl was fjcctl , 

niaior issues on this fionlier; (1) the iiuudcr o i 
Williamson, Assistant rohlical Officer, and the sbuglitcr 
his party at Komsing bv the Miiiyottg triliesimnu 
sporadic Chinese incursions at some points on the nor i 
border and the threat posed by them. It. therefore, adop 
the forward policv which it had rejected in I90W)/. 

The murder of Wfllbinson Tcflcctcd the ; 

defiant attitude of the Abot tribes towards British auUiont)- 
The Chinese had Ikcii sisbtw! well within the Ixirdcrs ot 
Abot and Mislum areas with Til)Ct. AUhmigh tlicrc \w 
no doubt in the inmd of the administration about 
northern limits cf the frontier bills, wliich also , n 

the extent of the territory of India in that dircctioiu • 
of proper exploration and survey in the remote not i 
parts of those hills lud so far prevented 
from defining India's external frontier there in 
explicit tenns. In July 1909. the Polilic.il Officer m ‘ 
cautioned the Government of India residing the 
inherent in leaving this frontier undefined and unascertam • 
and said that Tibet (ot China from behind 
advance a claim to the whole or part of the areas beyon 
the Inner Line. Tlic Government dispatched a strong 
live force called the Abor Kxpcdition in 1911 both to 
the persons involved in Williamson’s murder and to ^ 
the opportunity to survey, explore, and map as much of ’ 
north-eastern frontier country as possible. 

Seized of the dangers of an undefined, iinsurvcycd fron ic • 
the Government looh up an intensive programme 
and exploration in the Assam borderland with 
1911-13. Towards the dose of this programme ml 
Captains F. M. Bailey of the Foreign and Political 
ment of the Government of India and H. T- Morshea 
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th? Sur\c\- q{ India crossed the Dibaiig watershed into tl^ 
Pa region in the south-eastern part of Tibet and mapped 
the entire southern catchment area of the Tsangpo River 
up to Tsona Dzong of Tibet neat the hiiuncKon of Assam, 
Bhutan, and I'ibct. Tlic anxietj’ of the Government of 
India to nuit off the areas under its jurisdiction from those 
under the jurisdiction of Tibet was not of recent origin. 
Eirr since the British set fool in Assam in 1824, they had 
tonstantty made efforts to explore the fronticre of Assam and 
prepare topographical sur\-c\s of the frontier areas. Explo- 
ration in the Abor and the Mishmi country in the middle 
of the nineteenth century- had greatly increased the geogra- 
phical Vnowlcdgc then asTiilable of the north-east frontier. 
The Suncy of India liad also started systematically collecting 
infonmtion on the topography of the areas on the frontier 
betivetn vVssam and Tibet. 


On the basis of the imps prepared with the help of the 
topognphical information thus gathered, the Government 
of India sought in 191M4, to negotiate the delimitation of 
the boundary behveen Assam and Tibet in the tripartite 
conference between India, Tibet, and China convened pri- 
nv5^ to discuss the political status of Tibet s is-a*s’is China. 

In Febnuiy 19H, Henry McMahon, the British Plcnipoten- 
tbn. Sent to Lonchen Slulra, his Tibetan counterpart, two 
shoeing the ccnimon, traditional boundary between 
adu 3 i 5 (j extending from the Isu Razi Pass in Burma 
” ttiiussetion of Assans, Bhutan, and Tibet 

» he along with an explanatory note. On 25 March. 

1 McMahon, in reply to his letter of the pre* 
fJ t* r’ Gos-emment of Tibet bad. after a care- 

Hn boundary as matted in red in the 

V. l^ndary was also accented 

tb Br*- Chen, on 27 April. On 5 June, 

I.XO autv ^‘^‘an rqircsentatn-cs signed the Conven- 
ed attached to it, showing in red 

vo%i\ion of Tibet and the 

-- 


lia and Tibet was shown in red. 
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In 1935, in the context of the reappraisal made of the 
Bntish adininistiation in India on the occasion of the enact- 
ment of the Government of India Act of 1935, the Samp 
and Balipara Frontier Tracts wvte classified as Exdu^ 
Areas in view of their special conditions. The Pohtica 
Officer of the Balipara Frontier Tract found, on a visit to 
Tawang in 1938. that in spite of Tawang’s l^^on 
south of the 1914 boimdarj- line (and hence within India), 
officials of the Tsona Dzong of Tibet claimed the authont) 
to collect taxes from the Monpas of the area and to exerwe 
judicial control over them. When he told them that th^ 
had no such authoiitj-, the Tibetans first pleaded ignorant 
of the 1914 boundary agreement. Later they sought to 
explain their activities away by pointing out that they ha 
been allowed to maintain estates like Mago south of the 
1914 line- llie frontier and political officers of the C^v’cm 
ment of India were hard put to it to expbin to the Til^tans 
the true import of the 1914 agreement and to bring home 
to them that they had in fact been trespassing on tlie tern* 
tory of India all those years. In October 1944, the Fowgn 
Office of the Government of Til«t informed 
Officer in Sikkim that much against the Chinese wish Tibe 
fully accepted the validity' of the 1914 line. ■ , 

Since Independence several cliangcs have been effccte 
in the administrative set-up of NEF.'V both to facilitate 
welfare activities and to enable the people to have a 
voice in their affairs. Especially, the tribes inhabiting tlie 
area have received much greater attention, and this is 
manifested in the numerous anthropological studies made 
in recent years. In order to end the isolation of the ary 
as well as to facilitate movement within it, a massive roa 
building programme is in progress. , 

The border between NEFA and Tibet is a part of Uic 
Sino-Indian border, which is under dispute. China MS 
declared that it docs not recognize the McMahon Line 
defined in the Simla Convention of 1914. In 1962 it drama 
tized its rejection of the line by ordering its 
march across it. In fact, the Chinese troops came ngti 
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do^-n to the foothills, which im* the 
niy hehveco Assam and NEFA. The ^ 

unibten.1 withdrawal of CWnese troop hare not hrooghl 
any nearer a settlement of the Sino-Indian dispute met the 
border alignment here. 


Bhutan did not have a separate status outside the pol hrf 

fiamewnth of India or Tibet in the rally periods Aeeot*^ 
to both Bhutanese and Indian “ ’“5 ’"p to 

chiefs under the tntelegc of Lp, 

the middle of the seventh eentu^-. Bhutan tepamt^ from 
Kamarupa after the death of Blmslcarararman i^SO^^d 

lineage, who was a student of I 5 tlie^Uiapa 

of Railing- . J J • companions of 

Wlien Phajo Dugom jn the thirteenth cen* 

the DniVpa Katgj-upa «mc t g^j^t^nese chiefs for their 
tuT>- to claim the ° against the powerful 

sect, thc>- found Phajo Dugom Shipgo 

adlicicnls of the Lhapa Reneges (11/^*125/). By 

was a student of DroVpa Katgs^ipa the 

his driie and ^’'nSds the end of the thiitecn^^^ 

dominant sect of Bhutan- jtic right side of the 

ccnhir\'. he built a small « Dongon Dzong (B.ue 
upper Wang Chn an atistocnej' of Western 

Stone Dxong). Tl>c 5^nt from him. Pema Ungpa of 
Bhutan today claim descent 
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the fifteenth century-, to whom the present ropl djiiash’ 
traces its anccstr)', was a member of his line. 

Bhutan in the thirteenth ccnhirj' meant onlj’ W'estern 
Bhutan and the nvalr>' between tlic swrious sects of the 
Buddhism of Tibet for supremaej' there was the most signi' 
ficant aspect of its historj’ of the time. 

The Lliapa KaTg>upa was still strong when Ngawang 
Namgj-al (1594-1631>, a scion of the house of Gya of Dtuk 
and Ralung and the head of the Dmkpa Kargyiipa, came to 
Bhutan in 1616. He destroyed what little authority’ the 
Lhapa Kargyupa and other seels still wielded, and established 
himself as the theocratic ruler of Bhutin with the title of 
Shabdiing Rinipoclic (or. as he is known in India. Dhanna 
Raja). ■ 

When Ngawang Namgyal visited Tliimphn. the people ot 
the valley presented to him the Dongon Dzong in token 
of their acknowledgement of his supremacy- In 1641. he 
constructed another, larger dzong on the same site, ^nd rt* 
named it Tashi Cho Dzong (Good Luck Dzong). Tire 
Tashi Cho Dzong was repaired and rcnos’atcd from time to 
time by the later nilcrs of the country, as parts of the Dzong 
were destroyed by fire sa-cral limes. In 1960, Jigmi Dorji 
Wangchuk, the present king of Bhutan, conceived the idw 
of constructing a new dzong on the foundation of the old 
Tashi Cho Dzong, as the old structure had been damaged by 
a series of earthquakes. Tliis new dzong is today the seat 
of the Government of Bhubn. . 

In his struggle for snpiemacy, Ngawang Namgyal faced 
opposition botli from the hicrarcli of the Ralung Monastery. 
Pagsam Wangpo (1593-1641), a bastard brother of Dalai 
Lama V, and from the mlcr of Tsang, Depa Tsangpa Phum 
tsok Namgyal. His success against all his internal rii’als an 
the Tibetans greatly impressed his neighbours, and ® 
received many friendly missions from the rulers of CoocU 
Bihar and Gotkha. The king of Ladakh granted him a 
number of villages in Western Tibet (such as Darchheti, 
Nyanri Gompa, and Zu&ulpbu Gompa around the hmy 
Mount Kailas; Dengmar, Rimpung, Doha, Kliorcliag, and Gc 
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Naraj-an bad extended bb sway o\-cr all Lower Assam and 
ocettpied the Bhutanese tcirilon- beh\Tcn the Hindola and 
Sanlosh rivers. In the bictional feuds in Cooch Biliar. 
Bhutan frequently supported the Raibat (also called Raja) 
of Bjihunthapur, herrfitarx' chief minister of Coocli Bihar, 
against the Nazir Dev of Balrampur, hereditar>‘ commander- 
in<hief of Cooch Biliar. Tlie Bljutanesc established firm 
influence in the afhilrs of Cooch Bihar in 1711 after an un- 
easy compromise between Nazir De\‘ Shant Narajan and his 
ally, the Mughal subadar of Bcr^l, on tlic one hand, and 
Railat Darpa De\‘ and the Bhutanese on tlie other. Tire 
decline of the Mughal power in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century enabled the Bhutanese to strengthen their 
position further in the affoits of Cooch Bihar. T^c Gorem- 
ment of Bhutan c\en stationed an agent, Gja Chila. along 
\Aith an escort in Cooch BiKnr- It also slrucV the Ngutanj 
(a siher coin of the \oJue of a l?alf-n?pee) for circulation 
in Cooch Bihar. In 1766. Nazir Dc\’ Rudra Narapn con- 
tristtl the murder of the infant Raja Dcbcndra Narapn 
(1764-66), then under Bhutanese protection, ^\^lcn the 
question of succession to the throne of Cooch Biliar came 
up, the Bhutanese not only pul up a candidate, a slcp-brotlier 
of the late Raja's, but also compelled the Nazir Dcs% who 
nos intending to raise to the throne liis own nephess’ Khag- 
cndia Narasun, to Icasx; Cooch Bihar. The Nazir Dcs' 
thereupon sought the assistance of tlic Go\-cmment of the 
East India Company against the Bhutanese. 

The confusion in the south proi-ed calamitous to Tenzin. 
Dcsi of Bhutan since I76>. In 176S, Shidar, who had 
ser\cd in high offices of Stale, became Dcsi. In 1770, he 
inmded SiWum and occupied all the bnd cast of the Tista 
Rhcr. TliC Bhutanese force, howcs-cr, withdrew' after a 
scN'cic reverse at Phodong. In order to strengthen his posi- 
tion, Shidar forged alliances with Panclicn Lanu lit 
(Paldcn Yishi. I73S-SO) and Raja Pritlivi Naravan Shah of 
Nepal (r- 1742-75). 'lire alliances were forged lately to 
counter tlic growing threat from the East It»dij Company 
to the security of the noitlicm eountrics. TIic cstensive 
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wood has now disappeared from tlie scene of this beautiful 
s'alley; the Bhutanese utilized it to build Bhutan s first air- 
field in 1968. 

In 1728-30, there was a avil war over the question ot 
succession to the office of Shabdung Rimpoclie. The 
Tibetans seized this opportunity’ to interv’ene in Bhutan«e 
affairs. Defying the wishes of important members of the 
Bhutanese ciergy, the eighth Desi of Bhutan, \\''ang Paljor, 
installed his own chief councillor, Inma Chhole Namgyal. 
as Shabdung Rinipoche II. The high Bhutanese bmas 
retaliated by an appeal to anns. From his refuge in Lhuntse 
Dzong m North Bhutan, Desi Wang Paljor sought military 
support from Miwang Pholhane of Tiljet. But he ^5 
hunted down and slain by the man who succeeded him. 
high lamas thereupon reinstalled their nominee and also 
appointed a ne\v Desi- The two rival Bhutanese factions 
again clashed at a point north of Pangri Sampa near 
phu. Tliey were led re$pecti\-ely by the new Desi and 
\ Dondub Gyalpo of Kabi. This time Pholhane intervene, 
and the frontier forces of Tibet crossed into Bhutan towards 
the end of 1730 and forced the Bhutanese to recognize 
DaVpa as Shabdung Rimpoche 11 (1724-61). Panchen 
Lama II (Lobsang Yishi, 1663-1737), Karmapa Changchub 
Doiyi, and the abbot of Salcya interceded ssith Pholhane an 
persuaded him to consent to an armistice. Tlic terms o 
the armistice were negotiated at Paro, but the peace 
ment was signed at Thimphu. Tlie Bhutanese also under* 
tooh to station a representative in Lhasa to guarantee 
fulfilling their obli^tions under the agreement. Th’^ 
custom, known as Lochak, lasted till the Chinese ^take-over 
of Tibet in the summer of 1951. ,, 

Not being able to expand in the east and the no i> 
Bhutan tried to expand in the south and the west. It often 
made inroads upon Cooch Bihar, a buffer between 
and Bhutan, and occupied large tracts of territory ahmS 
the foothills, especially after the death of the powerful Rap 
Nar Narayan (i. 1555-87) in 1587, the second and the 
powerful among the rulers of Cooch Bihar. Raja 
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Britislj iind to enable him to fight against the rebel regime, 
the Panchen Lama mtcrcedcd on Shidar's behalf vn'tli 
WaTOn Hastings. The Panchen Lama's letter reached 
Calcutta on 29 March 177^. Hastings had then already 
received a communication from the new Dhtitancsc rulers 
soliciting peace, offering to give up the whole open country- 
and h'miting their claim just to the woods and the lowlands 
below the foothills and to llic freedom to hade dutj’-frcc 
as formerly with Rangpur. Hastings liad made up his mind 
to cease his military operations against Bhutan on leceising 
this i communication. Imt he now tried to mahe political 
capibl out of the whole affair by anuounang tliat Iris deci- 
sion was due entirely to his rc^id for the Panchen Lama. 
He ob\iously calculated that to offcr casy peace temts to 
Bhutan, ostensibly at the request of the Panchen Lama, was 
the best wa}' to establish friendly relations m’fh Tibet. 
Moreoscf, there was a report that ^ja Chet Singh of Vara- 
nasi was in correspondence with the Panchen Lama. 
Hastings naturally thought that any unresponshe attitude 
on his part might maVe the P.mchcn Lama continue 
his diplomatic excliangcs with the sarious rajas in 
India. 

Tims, in anticipation of friendly relations with Tibet, 
Hastings concluded peace with Bhutan on 25 April 1774 at 
Fort William in Calcutta. TJie Bhutanese agreed to surren- 
der the Raja of Cooch Biliar. In order to make a good 
impression upon Bhutan, Hastings returned to Bhutan a 
part of the disputed Dtiar tenitor}* on the border between 
Bhutan and Bengal. As he now Irad access to Bhutan anil 
Tibet, he deputed two of he men. George Bogle and 
Alexander Hamilton, to visit both Bhutan and Tibet and 
explore the possibilities of trade in tliat direction as well as 
to obtain political intelligence. Another ^British mission 
went to Bhutan, under Samuel Turner, in 1783-84. 

There was no further dash between Bhutan and tlie 
East India Company for nearly half a centut>-. In 1826, the 
Bhutanese and the British again dashed on the question of 
the Duals. Tliere were sev«i Doars on the border between 
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leconnaissance made by BriUsli suncjors on tlic frontiers of 
Bengal with Bhutan and Nq»l and the frequent 
of British troops to the frontier rr^ns in Assam had created 
uneasiness all round. 

Under the leadership of Desi Shidar. the Bhutanese kept 
up their pressure upon Cooch Bitinr. The Crowm Pnnce 
of Cooch Bihar and the Queen of Rapa Dhairjcndra Narayan 
were kidnapped in l/zl. The Raja himself was abductcc m 
1772. Tlie Nazir Dc\’, therefore, approached the British forjlie 
second time for help against the Bhutanese. On 5 April 1 / / > 
he signed an agreement with the Company and undertrwk to 
pay immediately Us 50,000 to the British Collector of Rang* 
pur to defray the CNpcnses of the troops sent to assist him. and 
subsequently to pav one half of the State rev’enucs to tlic 
Company. Cooch Bihar thus entered into feudatory tela* 
tions with the British for the first time. W^arren Hastings. 
Governor-General of the Company (1772-85). "^0^“ 
•^.^^already been convinced of the need to possess Cooch Bihar 
as It was within the natural bountlarics of Bengal, accorded 
protection to Cooch Bihar at once by sending an expedition 
to drisc away the Bhutanese lie thought that he could 
make certain other gatm too at the expense of Bhutan in 
the event of the expedition being successful. The British 
drove the Bhutanese out of Cooch Bihar in the spring or 
1773 and occupied their forts of Chicha, Daling, and 
Passakh. 

k\Tiilc Desi Shidar was thus confronted by British 
troops on the border between Bhutan and Cooch Bihar, hiS 
ally Pritlm Naiayan Shah, a foe of the British, called the 
attention of Panchen Ijmu III to the plight of Shidar and 
penuaded him to intercede with the British on behalf of 
the Bhutanese. In the nieantirae, taking advantage of his 
absence at Baxa Duar, which is one of the principal passes 
into Bhutan, for conducting operations against the British 
troops, the rival faction in Bhutan brought off a coup d etat. 
Neither Prilhvi Narayan Shah nor the Panchen ijma te- 
cognized the new regime in Bhutan. To reliev'e the 
dethroned Shidar from his unhappy engagement with the 
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Indin on ils part agreed to pay Bhutan a subsidy of Rs 25,000 
in the first 3 'car, Rs 35,000 in the second, Rs 45,000 in the 
third, and Rs 50,000 ci'cry j'ear tijereafter. 

TIjc' British retained possession of the entire strip of the 
low, fertile coijrjtrj- below the Bhutanese bills as well as the 
hilly tract of Daling or Damsang. rs’hich ss’as co-extensivc 
svitli the ^^^estern Duars. to the east of the Tista Rii'er. 
The countrj’ so annexed was formed into hvo districts.' the 
Eastern Dnars and the Western Duars. The Eastern Duars 
were later incorporated into the co-extensire Goalpara 
District of Assam. On 1 Januai)’ 1867, the Daling tract wns 
transfened to the Darjeeling District. On 1 Jannarj' 1869, 
the Western Duars, together with the Moiang strip below 
the Darjeeling hills, were made into a nesv district, tlje 
disHct of Jalpaiguri, which, until then, had no separate 
entity; it had been a part of the district of Rangpur. 

Subsequent Bhutanese history is characterized by internal 
feuds, witlj group alignments changing frequently. Tire 
Tongsa Ponlop and the Paro Ponlop were nrajor figures in 
the wrangles. Jigmi Namgyal (1825-81) became Tongsa 
Ponlop in 1853 and Dcsi in 1870. WHicn he retired as Dcsi 
in 1873, he appointed his brother Kjitsalpa in his place. 
Kjitsalpa ruled till 1879- In the cinl war in 1876, the Paro 
Ponlop, whose name was Tsewang Norbu, and the Punahha 
Dzongpon sought asylum at Kalimpong. Tlic GoNcrnincnt 
of India not merely gave them asjdum and an allowance but 
also protected them by refusing to dclis-cr them up on 
demand to Jigmi Namgj'al on behalf of the Lhciigj-e l*so 
(Sbte Council of Bhutan). Jigmi Namgj-al defeated 
Dzongpon Datlung Topgjc, the strong man of W^angdi 
Phodang. and thus laid the foundab'ous of tlic political 
power of the present roj-al dynasty. 

Ugyen Wangcimk, who was Tongsa Ponlop from 18Si to 
1907, was the son of Jigmi Wangchuk. Along uatlj the Paro 
Ponlop (to whom he was rclatra). he relfclled against the 
Dcsi, who was supported bj* Phuntsok Dorji and Alu Dorji. 
the Drongpons of PirnaUu and llninphu rcspccJiscly. In 
lire battle of Chang limitlung, fought immediately below 
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Assam and Blmtaii- Tlicsc Duars hjtfexJiicc be^i the pro- 
pert)’ of the Alioin nilcrs of ^'Vssaroj^;^ the I\hu$5^e Iracl 
acquired them in the ciglrtccntly^rtun’ by undcr.tJwflg to 
pay them in return an annual /ubutc conUsting 
number of )-al:-tails, ponies, anufSahfitJ^cjis well a^O jj>'cd 
quantih’ of musk and gold-dusttl^ l b, 

In 1837-38, the Company scnl^^il\ssion ro Bhu^Wndcr 
Captain R. B. Pamberton to'^tl^^yic^di*^?^ o’er 
the Assam Diur, but the effort cam^^nothms^in 1841, 
the Company decided to annex pcrmaTieiWl^Sntlic Assam 
Duars and pay a sum of Rs 10,000 to Bhutan annually by 
way of compensation. Tlic British felt annoyed with Bhutan 
for its 5)-mp3thctic attitude towards the general uprising in 
India against British rule in 1857. To express their dis- 
pleasure, thc)' alleged that the Bhutanese Irad demanded an 
increase in the amount of thc subsidy in 1834, but that they 
had turned dou-n the demand pcrcnrptorily. Tlicrc Nvere 
frequent disturbances in thc Assam and Bengal Duars on 
account of this strain in thc relations behveen them. In 
1863 the British sent /Xshlcy Eden, who sns then Secre- 
tary to the Gos-ernment of Bengal, as their cmissar)' to 
persuade thc Bhutanese to enter into a relationship more 
acceptable from the British point of \ic\v. Tlie Bhutanese 
sverc so angry- with thc British that they tried to present his 
coming. \Vhen he forced himself upon them, they not only 
dealt srith him uith discourtesy but also forced him to sign 
an agreement obligating thc British to return all the Duars 
to Bhutan as well as all runaway slaves and political offen- 
ders. On Eden’s return to Calcutta, thc Government of 
India repudiated thc agreement. On 22 November 1864, it 
also declared war on Bhutan. Thc Bhutanese fought hard, but 
were forced to make peace in thc end. On 11 Nosember 
1865, they signed a treaty in Calcutta agreeing to free trade 
and conceding the right of the Government of India to 
arbitrate in all disputes that might arise between Bhutan on 
the one liand and Gooch Bihar and Sikkim on the other. 
They also allowed the Daling/Kalimpong area to be attached 
to the British possessions in India. Tlic Govcnmicnt of 
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were Iield there helped Youngh'rsband in getting a con\en- 
Hon signed by the high monies and senior officials of the 
Go\-cmtncnt of Tibet on 7 September 1904- Tlie Govem- 
nrent of India confened the insignia of the Knight Com- 
mander of the Indian Empire on Ugjcn ^^'a^gchuk in 
recognition of his scrsiccs to the nntisli mission of 1905-04. 

In contrast. Dno Paljor, the Paro Ponlop, exhibited a hoshlc 
attitude. He is reported to have instructed his froiitter 
officers: ‘'If the Saliibs come m'th but few soldtcts, yon must 
beat them, and turn them out and do whateser is neces- 
sary. If they come with many soldiers. I will send a high 
officer from here with soldiers to oppose them.'’ 

Tlie Sh-abdimg Uimpoche and the Dcsi died in 1905 
and 1904 respectively. Yishi Ngoditb (185]'I917), who was 
then /c Khcnipo (Lord Abbot), briefly held both offices 
(1904-7). Howcrcf, in practice, Ugjoi W^ongcliul: managed 
all tcn«poral affairs with the help of the State Council. The 
Bhutanese dignitaries, high lamas and lay chiefs, deliberated 
together and elected Ug>cn ^\'al)gcJnlk. the niosl infiiiej)tial 
chief among the contenders for th*e office of Desi, as the 
hcrcvlitarj' Druk Cvalpo (King of Bhutan), called the iMaha- 
raja-cf Bhiitin in India For some lime, a few local chiefs, 
who owed allegiance to Dao Paljor. the Paro Ponlop (who 
was - Ugj-en Wangclmks erstwhile adversary), remained 
practically indqiendent. Dnik Gyalpo Ug>-en Wangchuk 
(r. 1907*2S) \son the loyaltj-of all the chiefs after the deatli 
of Dao Paljor. Jc Kliempo Yishi Ngodub died in 1917. 

From the first Diuk Desk who was appointed by the first 
Sliabdimg Rimpoche himself, down to 1904, a long line of 
fiftj--six ecclesiastical and laj* regents ruled Bhutan. Up to 
the time of Dcsi Shidar, the regents were all ecclesiastics. 
The first regent was a lama of the hierarchical rank of 
umze. 

Wlial happened in Tibet in the post-1904 period affected 
Bhutan as well, for no sooner had Chao Eih-feng, Warden 
of the Szechwan Marches with Tibet, occupied Lhasa early 
in February' 1910 and composed Dalai Lams XIU to seek 
refuge in India than he bid daim to Bhutan along with 
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Thiinplm on tl.c ngl.l b.mt of tlic >■'" i>, tte 
1885, PhuntsoV Dorji was tailed- Alu Dorp Bed •“ 

Uesen Wangcliuk cstablislicd liimsdf so liniily ttaf no 
signifieant civil or intemccioc strife oectrrrcd in Bhutan 
thereafter. Ngodob again came to fight in UgJ'en win'g 
cluiVs time but escaped to Ba\a Diiar. where the 
had set up a military oiilpost. TIius, eonipjetely humdiatca. 
Alu Dorji appealed to Dalai Lama XIII (Tluiblen Gjfb • 
1876-19531 tor help. Even Ibis came to nothing. - lie 
died in Yatiing after some lime Tlicrc is a ritmotir tha. 
he commillcd suicide- ^ 

During the Anglo-Tibctan \\'ar of 18S8-S9, Bhutan 
not give any assistance to Tibet. On the restoratio n ^ 
peace in 1890, the Chinese again began to taVc an in 
m Bhutan, and, on the iccommcndalion of ’ ’ 

Assistant Amban (Resident) in Lhasa, the Emperor or y * 

(1875-9S) conferred upon the Tongsa Ponlop . . 

•, Ponlop the titles of Chief and Deputy Chief i 

■ respectively. In 1891 the Amban visited Paro and cameu 

with him a letter, with the seal of the Emperor, rot 


longsa t'onlop- i 

The frontier officials of the Government of India 
with great concern the steady growth of Chinas ” j 
in Bhutan. Alleging tliat the Bhutanese had commi 
certain outrages in certain vilbgcs on the Goalpara boi cn 
the Gov eminent of India suspended the payment o * 
annual subsidy to Bhutan- Soon, liovvcvcr, the two 
ments resumed friendly relations, and in 1894 the 
iiicnt of India paid the subsidy in full. This was large \ i 
to the good offices of Ug>-cn of Ha, the Bhutanese 
Kaliinpong in India. 'ITic British military cxpcdi urn 
Tibet in 1903-04 under Colonel F. E. Yoimghushand rccciv^^^ 
considerable support from Bhutan. Ugyen . ^V’ .,„j 

Tongsa Ponlop, assured full co-oiictatioii to the „ 

allowed a part of ^^'cslcm Bhutan to be survcjicd ■ 
road Up the Amo dm. Later, along with Ijma "’L 

relative of his, he accompanied the E*^^‘*^* * w^cts 

Lhasa. Tlic great respect in which these Bhutanese 
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matter of foreign affata bindurg ^ behveen 

Cordial and friendly Gyalpo 

Bhutan arid India srnce tliirdln the line, visited 

ligme Dot]i “"8''™'- *, mu' Pnme Minister Jaivaharlal 
India in the summer of 19>^ rn™ j, 5 g 

Nchm of India visited Bhutan « ? P ™ ^ j ^ jigmi 
September 1959. a Bhutanese dd-^Mn taded j ^ g 
Dorji of Ha risited Ne,v Delhi » ^ After 

iiient of India the paid Bhutan 

nlorRfno,?So,Siit%^ 

defence and economic to a great strain 

Indo-Bhutanesc .^^''i.^ntlndian tader con- 

in recent j-ean, especially after HimalaN-a. including 

flict exposed Chinese - ‘"X^n^Bhutan on 2? 

Bhutan! Wrercas, in a ^ ,„j. pres- 

September 19a8, Pnrrtc hh ^ impair 

sure from India's «>>= »" China published 

the independent status o square miles of 

maps shoiving au erca “t • protested to 

Bhutanese temtory as Cliira ; China replied 

China against this behveen India and 

that it respected « 1 « P^P^^Srthe implicarions of the 
Bhubn. HoMcvct, 8 .^ ,hi. Lpj. 531 , 1,3 on 28 

Chinese stand, stated the territorial integnt)- 

Angnst 1959 that the j^ponsibility of the Govern- 

and borders of Bhutan «-oiild rcf^ird anv aggression on 

inent of India and that India 'TO , 

Bhutan as an a^cssion ni.utaii, peaceful since King 
Tlic internal .^cession on 28 October 1952. was 

Jigmc Dorii of Jigmi Dorii of Ha on 5 

disturbed with the . .i _ Dcput>’ Chief of the Army 

April 1964 by an Naingsal. an uncle of 


MniUlLtCU . » tl.f. I»cnut\ 

April 1964 by an “5™' "',.(-<,lonel) Namgial. an uncle of 
Staff, D.i Tsap (Dto;”™ , ,, 3 ^ sirred the responsibility of 
the King, Da Ts.ip ■ , 1,3 King's absence in Sint- 

administoiug the coun'l •” 
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Nepal and Silckim. He e\-en tried to lure the Bhutanese 
with the promise of Chinese aid against the “wiched, aggres- 
sive” foreigners. In view of this Chinese effort to bring 
Bhutan within its sphere of influence the Go\’emment of 
India thought it expedient to persuade Bhutan to revise the 
1865 treat}-. The revised treat}-, which was signed on 8 
Januar}’ 1910, enjoined the Government of India to abstain 
from interference in the internal afhiirs of Bhutan. Further, 
Bhutan was obligated to abide by the adnee of the Gor'em- 
ment of India in the conduct of its external relations- The 
Go\XTnment of India raised its annual subsidy to Bhutan 
from Rs 50,000 to Rs 100,000. It also paid Rs 200.000 
annually to Bhutan in lieu of the excise collected on the 
goods traded between Assam/Bengal and Bhutan. 

A\Tien the British left India in 19-17, Bhutan was autono- 
mous. Tire British control o\cr it had been tighter than 
o\er Nepal and lighter than om Silekim. Towards the end 
of 1948 a Bhubnese delegation \isited India to discuss 
Bhutan’s relations with the Government of India. 
agreed to respect Bhutan’s internal autonomy on condihon 
that Bhutan maintained the same relationship with indepen* 
dent India as it had maintained with British India. Dtuk 
Gsalpo Jigmi Wangchuk (r. 1928-52), second in the line, 
renewed Bhutanese connexion with India by signing a 1^ 
Article treaty on 8 August 1949, and agreed "to be guided 
by the advice of the Govemmenl of India” in the conduct 
of its external affairs in return for India’s pledge not to 
interfere in Bhutan’s internal affairs. India also agreed to 
pay Bhutan a subsidy of Rs 500,000 a year, and returned to 
it the 32-squarc-mile Dew-angiii area, which now- forms the 
south-eastern tip of Bhutan- The other Articles of the treaty 
related to free import b>’ Bhutan, with the appioN-al of the 
Government of India, from or through India, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and machinery required for the dc\-clopment 0 
Bhutan. The Government of Bhutan also undertook neither 
to export those items nor to allow' any prii-ate indiv-idual to 
do so. Tlie 1949 treaty', bowes-er, had no clause relating to 
Bhutan’s defence; nor did it make India’s advice in t ^ 
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, , . 1 « i« 1 "08 the Bhutanese 

ing Blnitan to leave SikUm ' „.Wch lies to the 

diliiled to evaeitatc the °'^“™„"„..east areas near 
west of the Tista Riser. ^ Tl,„s Siktam '°st the 

and extending up to the 1 ago . now forms 

hull, of an area called Won ong tha a', 
part of the snhdmsion of lsnhn'P<>"w. against the 

To secure the eastern ^ '‘‘t “ciamni Namgyal 

increasing Bhutanese raids there. He con- 

(1707-33) huilt ‘“fl^has to work on these 

scripted a large number of the ^ consenp- 

fort^heations. ^^^J-S^res-or—d during the reign 
tion pohc\'. I he , on\ «c well, 

of Namgpl Phuntsok ) dispute arose regarding 

After Gyumii Namgyajs ^ Lepchas, with 

the succession between A ^aniginl Phuntsok. H 

the latter supporting '«^a”fsherpa. a Tibelau 
continued for fi\e years. At 1. . during the mterreg- 

who held chatgc of the £epchas which con- 

mint, reached an agrcemOTt mtlt ji^yn, and 

fimred Namgjnl Phuntsok on jdministiation of the 

gasc the Lepchas a gicafct share m t „,e laOT 

country. He also look m han homesteads m the 

of Sikkim and levied l..nd tax on afl the hom^^ ,l,e 

coirntr)-. Tlrcre wus a ^P'’“. ^ ,4s quickly put down, 

policies of the administration, nT-iduallv. but steadily 

The lojalh of the Le,icl.as wus won gradually. 

in subsequent years- . noincided w-ilh the "S' 

Tlic internal instahihty in SikUn jqaniyan Shah 

of Dcsi Shidar in Bhutan an i . Sikkim in 1770 

ill Nepal in the late 1760s. i T’jj.a Rivnr. In 1773-74 
and occupied all tctrifoiy cast o Tista. A 

Nepal occupied boundarv heuveen Sikkim 

treatv concluded m 1/ /a fixed p^^n". Mallijung. and 

and Nepal at the S.ingo C'™- ^ western Inbutarj 

the Lha Cliii (the si"'"* Y scltlccl all outstanding issu« 
ot the Mcchi Ikhci. and Sikkim and Nepal- 

relating to trade and commerce be Gotkhas again 

No4ithstandiug the tiealx- of lita. the 
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zcrla.id A number of Bhutanese officers attempted a coup 
ef’etat in December 1964. Thej' later escaped to Nepal and 
are endeavouring to return to power in Bhutan. 'I here is 
no doubt that the King is exceedingly loved and respected by 
the people, but there will he no durable peace so long as 
the feudatories, who largely control the political situation of 
Bhutan, continue their intrigues- In the summer of 196? 
the Drulc Gyalpo assumed full regal dignity and permitted 
Ins being referred to as Ilis Majesty' the King of Bhutan. 

SiinciNf 

Sikkim docs not appear in the historical complex of the 
Himalava border countries until the early 1640$. The history 
of Sikkim before 1642 is the hislorv' of the Lcpcha people. 
Phuntsok Namg>-al {1604-70). the first to be consecrated 
ruler of Sikkim with the title of Chogval (Religious King) 
by the lliree lamas of the three Nyingina snb-sects in 164-. 
brought all Lepchas under one authority. He organized the 
first centralized administration in the countrj’ and created 
twelve dzoiigs— namely Lassu, Dalloio. Yangthang. Gangtok. 
Rhenok. Barmiak, Taslikhng. Song, I jbing, ^Ialing. Simik, and 
Pandom — each under a Lcpcha dzongpon belonging to one 
of the leading Lepcha families of the countiy. 

In the time of Cbagdor Narngj-al (1686 1716), the thir 
nilcr of Sikkim, there were fratricidal wars between members 
of the rovnl family which resulted in loss of territory for 
the kingdom. In HOO Pedi \\'angino, the elder lialf-sister 
of Chagdor Namgval, fell out with him and sought the help 
of Bhutan in her scheme to dethrone him and if possible to 
murder him- Tlie Bhutanese im-aded and occupied Sikkim 
as far west as Rabdantsc. Chagdor Namgval, who ^ 
minor, fled to Tibet and lived as an exile tlieic for eig 
j-ears — that is till 1708- The Government of Tibet evinced 
great interest in Chagdor Nanigjal, and even granted him 
estates near Shigatse and lake Yamdok in Southern 
Tibet; hut it did not show- anv special inclination to help 
Chagdor Namgjal immediately, and contented itself by as 
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lion of the Bholij-as. T'’' minister in 
as to accomplish the ,e, hundreds of Lepchas 

1827. Thereupon, '“’“2 Nepal- With the con- 

migrated to the 11am arra Jtly raided Westenr 

nivance of tlic Gorihas. J^-^-utes between Nepal 

SHkim and caused sewtal of the 1817 treaty, 

and Sikhim. In punuanee of t Governot- 

Sikldm referred the matter ' ,1 o deputed I- W- 

General of the East I"'>“ at Malda, and Captain 

Grant, who sms Commercal Res^nt^_^_^^^joa fte Bntish 

George William Aylmer . ,be matter and mahe 

frontier force at Titaliyn, to looh into Lepcha 

an award. As a result of tto ^ return to 

imoaders of Eastern Nepal i(.pahas, descendants of 

Nepal. A small community of ^ 
those emigrants, is still ^ ® eU-cs of this tour m the 
Grant and Uoyd 5«Ta suitable site for a sana- 

southern hills of Sihhim to ^ for the pursuit 

torium for British interests in the East™ 

of British commercial as"* ^ ,1 parieeling hill. Th= 

Himalaya. Their choice fell oil H ,o exchange 

British Government l„peared reluctant to part 

some other area for it, hut S.^m appam oced for 

with it. However, having “.Jown the Lepchas 

British help and protectron m pmnng jj^oigjal 

and the uncertain attrtnde of ^overn- 

clranged his mind. *oac^-'*^the language of the grant deed, 
inent on 1 February 1835. ® ® f Rter, east of the 
“all the land south of the ‘J'a* " 3 „d west of the 

Balasun, Kaliel, and Little Rang ^ of an equivalent 

Rungno and Mahanadi m™ „ent sanctioned an 

tract in ‘’f S^as ^mpLation to Sittim m 

annual subsidy of Rs 5. 1846 

1841. It increased it to Brilish' later became the 

Tlie territory ttat. Medina Tlic British Gorern- 

nuclcns of the distnct of Sjof „ho, besides the 

ment first placed it Darieeling. held charge 

administration and development of uar] 
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occupied Ham on the Kanbu Rh-ct p" ‘a ° 

left tank of the Tamar Rirer in 17SS. Damodar Panfc 
the Goikta General, also occupied 
basin, including the Morang along the footln Is of the b 
Km Himalaya, m 1788-89. Tenzm Namgyal (1769-93), the 
sixth ruler of Sikkim, escaped to North Sikhin to 
his troops and to solicit aid from Tibet. Tibet, winch was 
already mvolved in a conflict witli Nepal, could render no 
assistance. Erentually. the Chinese, who came to the r^ue 
of Tibet, imposed a harsh treaty on Nepal in 1/9- t" > 
annexed the Chumbi Valley to Tibet, mabng the Chola- 
Telep range the northern and eastern boundary 
On the western side they let the Gorbhas beep all o 
SibVimese area between the Tamar Ris er ‘ 

ridge. Tenzin NamgsaVs successoR blamed Bhut^ tor tn 
trouble behveen Sikkim and Nepal. According 
tradition, Bhutan offered to help Sikkim, but Sil^>nr 
not accept the offer. After the rupture between ® 
Tibet in 1788. the Sssas-ambbunalh Temple in Kothmanau 
came under the protection of the Shabdung Rimpocne o 
Bhutan, who was then most friendly \sith Nepal- 
Sikkim finally turned to the British for help against the 
Goxkhas. Owing to Sikkim’s strategic importance, t e 
British sought its co-operation in their war ssith Ncjial in 
1814-15. By a tieatj’ signed at the end of the war^ * 
surrendered to the British the Morang lowland, which ha 
originally been a part of Sikkim but which had been annex 
by Nepal in 1788-90 The British Political Agent on the 
Purnia frontier, by an agreement with the representative o 
Sikkim at Titaliya on 10 Febiuat)'' 1817, restored to Tsugp d 
N amgjal (1800-83) the southern part of Sikkim svhich ha 
been under the occupation of Nepal. Tlie British, how’ever, 
resersed to themselves the right to arbitrate in any dispute 
that might arise between Sikkim and Nepal. _ 

Sikkim now had security against external aggression, bu 
it had no respite yet from its old internal feuds. 
Lepchas, who had been in the vanguard of the slrugg 
against the Gotkha im-adets, were opposed to the doinma 
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of Bntish political relations with Sikkim. 

In 1850, the British annexed the Sikkim Morang and the 
portion of the Sikkim hills bounded h 5 ’ the Ramman River 
on the north, by the Great Rangit and the Tista on the east, 
and by Nepal on the wst. The designation of the Superinten- 
dent was changed to that of Depu^' Commissioner in 1850. 

During 1839-61, when A. Campbell, who was earlier 
Assistant Resident in Kathmandu, was Superintendent of 
Darjeeling, the relations betw'ccn flie British and Sikkim 
deteriorated. Darjeeling provided numerous facilities for 
free trade both in mercantile commodities and in labour; its 
extensive forest lands, which could be reclaimed for cultisa* 
tion, attracted large numbers of the Lepchas and the 
Nepalese to migrate and settle there. Such des’clopments not 
only threatened the privileges traditionally enjoyed by certain 
Bhotiva families of Sikkim — for instance, their monopoly 
of trade in this part of Ibe Himalaya — but also disturbed 
the age-old population balance and intertribal realtions in 
Sikkim. The presence of the British so close to Sikkim also 
became a source of imbanassment in Sikkim's relations witli 
Bhutan. Nepal, and Tibet. In 1844 the ruler of Sikbrn and 
the Paro Ponlop of Bhutan ebshed at Phaii in Tibet. 'Hjc 
G overnment of Tibet gave vent to its displeasure by restrict- 
ing the Sikkim ruler’s visits to Llunsa to one in eight >-eais. 
as also bv curtailing the grazing rights that the Sikkimese 
on the border had always enjoyed in Tibet. In 1847. 
therefore, the ruler of Sikkim appointed as his Chief Minister 
one Tokhang Namgyal, a Tibetan of strong anti-British con- 
victions. Tokhang Namgyal was also a relative — the 
husband of an illegitimate daughter— of the ruler. On 
account of his advancing age, Tsugphu Namgyal left all Slate 
affairs to the management of Tokhang Namgy al. 

In 1848 Tokhang Namgyal refused permission to J. D. 
Hooker, a noted Britisli botanist to explore Sikkim, kklien. 
however, Campbell, the Superintendent, threatened to rejiort 
the matter to the GovTmor-General, he gave in. In Novem- 
ber 1S49 he ordered the arrest of Campbell and Ilooker 
who had been travelling in Sikkim with the pennission 
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.as Secrclan. to the ^-rnimcnt Uc 

esplote the possibilities of Tibet without completing 
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lang on 28 March 1861, embodied all these provisions. 

The Go\’eminent of India xvas nmv in a position to annex 
Sildcim, but did not do so as it did not wish to involve itself 
in any conflict uith Tibet, which had a claim to Sibkim. 
The 1861 treats' checked Tibetan influence in Sikkim for 
a time- Sidk)'ong Namgs'al sisited Darjeeling in March 187? 
and met George Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
(1871-74). He was also able to settle Sikkim’s disputes uith 
Bhutan Q\er grazing tights to mutual satisfaction. 

In 1874, Sidkjong Nanigsnl passed auny. Tokhaiig 
Namgyal thereupon decided to install Tliinle Namgj'al, h^- 
brother of the deceased ruler, on the throne. He denounced 
the treat)’ pro\'isions, especially those relating to the right 
of the Government of India to construct roads, the large- 
scale influx of Nepalese settlers, and the farming out of 
Sikkimese copper mines to Nepalese mcrcliants from Dar* 
iceling. Meanwhile John Ware Edgar, Deput)’ Commis- 
sioner of Darjeeling, who had been deputed to investigate 
the possibilit)' of re-establishing British trade with Tibet, 
brought to the notice of the Bengal administration, on lits 
return from a visit to the border between Tibet and Sikkim 
in 1873, a communication addressed b)’ the Chinese Amban 
in Lhasa to the ruler of Sikkim, calling upon him not to 
encourage road-building in his territory and to pres’cnt 
Britisb officers from crossing the border into Tibet. 
/Mthough these were grave prostKalions, the British over- 
looked them in \ie\v of Edgar’s other favourable obsersutions 
and the conclusion of a Sino-British convention at Cbcfu 
(in China) on 13 September 1876. A road was constructed 
through Sikkim to the Jdep La on the Tibetan border. ^ 
1878, Ashley Eden, Lieutenant-Gos'emor of Bengal, proposed 
to Tliutob Namg)al (r. 1874-1914), the tenth ruler of 
Sikkim, an arrangement limiting Nepalese settlement to the 
south of a line drawn across Sikkim from the east to the 
west just a few miles to the north of Gangtok, the capital 
of Sikkim. An influential section of the Bhotijus of Sikkim 
vehemently opposed this arrangement; there were riots at 
Rhenok between the Bbotij-as and the Nepalese in 1880. 
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among otlier things, the Tibetan endorsement of tlie 
botindari- between Siklcim and Tibet aj defined in the Anglo* 
Chinese convention of 1890 as also of the commercial rights 
that the Britisli had seemed in Tibet through the Trade 
Regulations, 1893- 

There occurred no important ci-ent until the British 
withdrawal from India and the consequent lapse of British 
paramountej’ oi'cr SiVldni in the summer of 1947. Pending 
negotiations for a fresh or modified treaty spelling out pre- 
cisely the nature and extent of its relations with independent 
India. SikUm signed a standstill agreement which continued 
the same old relations bchicen Sikkim and the Government 
of India. 

The Brihsh had alwa>s chssed Sikkim as a princely State 
like many other States of India such as Bashahr, Manipur, 
and Patiab. Owing, howeier, to its strategic position on the 
Indo-Tibctan frontier, they had made it the charge of the 
E'ltcrnal Affairs Deparhnent of the Government of Indb. 
This was in contrast to the status the>- had accorded to 
Manipur: they had made Manipur, though also a frontier 
State, the charge of the Political Department of the Gos-cm* 
went of India in view of the fact that the country across 
the border «as Burma, then a British possession. On 5 
December 1950. Indus Political Officer in Sikkim and the 
Maharaja of Sikkim signed a treaty* at Gangtok. This treaty*, 
which seems to haw taken due account of Sikkim's geogra- 
phical and strategic border position, rc-csbblished Sikkim as 
a protectorate of the Government of India with autonomy 
in inlenul affairs "subject to the provisions of the Treaty*.' 
It put Sikkim’s external telations, defence, and strategic 
communications under ibe control of the Gowmment of 
India and entitled Sikkim to nccciw from India a subsidy 
of Rs 500,000 a j^car ‘‘so long as the terms of this Treaty 
arc duly obscnccl by the Goicmmcnt of Sikkim.' It accord- 
ed to Sikkim the same status in relation to independent 
Indb as tliat it had had in rebtion to the British authorities 
in pre-Indcpcndencc India- 

M a princely Sbtc of India. Sikkim bad bear under the 
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m the spring of 1892- But before he could reach Walung. 
close to the Nepalcse-Tibctan border, the Nepalese authori- 
ties, who were friendly to the British, were able to intercept 
him. The Go\ernmcnt of India rclicNcd him of his admmis* 
trati\c functions as a punishniait. and hept him under 
suneillancc at Kurscong m the Darjeeling District ti M 
No\einbcr 1895- It asked While to administer Sikkim wi h 
the assistincc of the Slate Council. It was not until l.»lb 
that Sikkim was able to regain its autononu'. 

In order to settle certain issues between Sikkim and 1 ibet, 
the Go\ eminent of India entered into negotiations 
Chinese Amban in Tibet. Tlic Ainhan insisted that Sikkim 
should recognize its dc jure dependence on Tibet and China. 
This was totallv unacceptable to the Government of India. 
The Cliincsc finalh recognized the British protectorate over 
Sikkim, and consented to the discontinuance by Sikkim o 
the practice of sending presents to Tibet. On 7 ' 

1890, the Viceroy. Lord Lansdownc. and the Amban, Sheng 
Tai, signed at Darjeeling a convention which made the 
Government of India solely responsible for the internal and 
c.\temal affairs of Sikkim and recognized the upper waters o 
the Tista River system as marking the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet The British also secured on 5 December 
1893 a suppleinentiry agreement — Trade Regulations. 
1893 — concerning Indo-Tibetan hade. . • ^ i 

As Tibet was not a p.irty to these agreements, it violate 
the border agreed upon in them just to show that it w’as 
not bound by them The British, therefore, decided in th^e 
summer of 189-1 to appoint, in consultation with the Chinese, 
a joint boundary commission to demarcate the Iwunda^on 
the ground In April 1895, a British party led by ^vhi e 
reached the border to start the work of demarcation, but as 
the Chinese and the Tibetans did not turn up. it 
disappointed. The relations between I'ibct and the Bn is > 
went on worsening. Fiiully, in 1903, the British sen a 
military expedition to Tibet under Colonel F- E. '^15'®. 
husband. Tlie exixxlition went as far as Lhasa and got i e 
to sipi a convention on 7 September 1904 wbicb embo i 
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Nep-u. 

Tradition rescnes the name to the towns of Kath- 

mandu, Bhatgaon, and in the Bagmati Vallej’. TTie 
whole area knoivn todaj’ as Nepal acquired that name only 
after it n-as conquered by the Goikhas in the second half of 
the eighteenth centur>'. 

The VamsJiauilas, which gire genealogical accounts of the 
royal houses of Nepal, speak of a time when the central 
vallcj' was totally submerged in water. A more or less 
systematic history' starts only with the establishment of 
political authoritj- by the first Kirat King of Nepal about 
600 B.C. The Kirats ruled 0 %‘er the Bagmati Vallej' till 
some time in the first century- A.D,, and they were follosved 
by the Lichchhas-is, who initiated the Nepal era in A.D. 
100. Tlie first phase of Uchchhari rule did not bst long, 
oss-ing perhaps to the rise of the imperial Gupta dynasty in 
Magadh (South Bihar, south of the Ganga) in the beginning 
of the fourth centur)-. Initially, the Guptas sought support 
from the Lichchhavis, 'Fhat tlicy did so is csident from 
the prominence ghen to the marriage of the Lichchhasi 
Princras Kumarade\i to Chandragupta ( -^20), founder 

of the Gupta Empire. Indeed there are representations of 
that cs’cnt on the gold coins struck during the icign of 
Chandragupta. Gradually, howeso; the Lichchhas-is lost 
their importance. And in the time of Samudrogupta (320- 
75), they- were just snssals allowed to enjoy a measure of 
internal autonomy. 

Manadem (462-505) look admntagc of the decline in the 
Gupta power and overthrew the Gupta yoke, Ilis domi- 
nions extended esen beyond the Bagmati Valley'. Even 
though his kingdom did not extend soutli of the Tarai. Ins 
strong position in Nepal seems to lja%c contained the espan- 
sionism of the later Gupta and Maukhari kings of the Gangs 
basin- His achiescmcnls in various spheres are found 
recorded in an inscription on a pillar at Changunaiayan neat 
Ksthmsfida. His saccessdff. h^v%w, avn: and 

pon-CT passetl into the lands of their Maharamanb (High 
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paraniountcj' of tlic British Crown. Tlic Govcrniiicnt of 
India would Imc been within its rights if it had insisted 
that Sibldm, libe other princely States of Indb, should acerfe 
to the Indian Union. In fact, in the early years of India s 
Independence, the more xocal among the democratic 
elements in Sihlcim, led by the Sikkim State Congress, 
wanted Sikkim to merge with the Indian Union. Tlrcy had 
also campaigned for a gradual extorsion of the Indian Con- 
stitution to the State, as well as for a representation to the 
State in India's Parliament on the pattern of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

Since 1^47 Sikkim has witnessed the growth of a strong 
movement for the democratization of the Sbte. Tire 
socio-political set-up of the country' is such that, despite 
being a minority, the Bholiyas control the Government and 
own large landlioldings. Tltis is naturally disliked by the 
people of Nepalese origin, who constitute the major part of 
Sikkim’s population. They arc, therefore, in the wnguard 
of the movement for the dcmocralizalion of the country'. 
The movement, initially inspired by the Indian struggle for 
freedom, has slowly gather^ momentum. In May 1949. 
under its aegis, there was a major demonstration against the 
Maharaja at Gangtok. Tljc objective was to penuade him 
to concede a democratic set-up for the country. India also 
intervened in tlic matter, and a popubr Ministry was formed. 
The Ministry was dismissed not long after for x’arious reasons, 
and a senior Indian official appointed to act as Diwan (Chief 
Minister) in the Stale. In 1962. consequent of the trouble 
on the Sikkiincse-Tibelan border, a Stale of Emergency ss'as 
declared, and all powers were vested in the Maharaja, tlie 
Chogy’al of Sikkim. 

The British at first made it a practice to refer to the ruler 
of Sikkim as Sikfcimpati (Lord of Sikkim). It is possible 
that they had in mind the Nepalese practice, initiated by 
Raja Prilhvi Narayan Sliali and continued by bis successors. 
Later they started using the tide Afaharaja as for the other 
rulers of princely States in India. 
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succeeded in cstnblisln’ng ihcir rule. Aridc\-n (i. 1207-16) 
WTis the first of them to ascend the throne of Nepal. The 
Mallas were shahen by Raja llarisimljadc\-a of the illustrious 
Kamata d\Tiast)- of Siroraun (Mithtla). who was easily the 
greatest of the line founded by Nansadesa in the beginning 
of the hr-elfth centun- in the East Tarai. Haristmhad«a 
imaded Nepal in 1324. Hardly had the kingdom reocnered 
from this imasion nhen in 1546 it ssas oi’cmin by Sultan 
Sliamsuddin Iljas Sliah of Bengal (1542-57). The Muslims 
plundered, looted, and ransacked the towns and temples of 
the Bagmati Valley. 

Tlic period of trouble and lawlessness in the wake of the 
Muslim raid of the 1340s caablcd Raja Jasasthitimalla 
(1380-1422) of Bhatgaon to establish his superiorih’ ow 
all the chiefs of the Bagmati Valles-- His position became 
stronger after the death of Raja ArjunamaUa (1361-82), 
another influcntiat chief of the Bagmati Vallcj’. Tire 
Nepalese historical tradition remembers Jasasthitimalla as a 
patron of literature and as the initiator of many social and 
economic reforms. Yaksliamalla (1428-82). grandson of 
Jajasthitimalla, conquered all territories around the Bag- 
mati Valle)-, including Milbila in the south and Gorkha in 
the west. His reign is a landmark m the histot)’ of tire 
Bagmati Valley. After his death the Bagmati Vallej- was 
di\-ided into four principilitics. Bhat^on was taken or-er 
by his eldest son, Katamalla; Banepa by the second son. 
Ranamalb; Kathmandu bj' the third son, Katnamalla; and 
Patan by the daughter. Later. Banepa was absorbed into 
Bhatgaon. Kathmandu came under the rule of two sepa- 
rate houses in the sixteenth ccntuiy. 

The Malb kings of the Bagmati Vallej' claimed that ther- 
were descended from the Mallas of Kusinagar and Pawa of 
ancient limes. This claim, which still has its advocates in 
Nepal, seems to Itave no basis in the esa’dence a\-ailable. 

The Bagmati Vallc)' is but a portion of wliat Nepal con- 
stitutes today. There were other centres of power too. and 
the)- occupied an cqvullv important place in the history of 
Nepal. On the e\’e of tlic rise of the house of Gorkha. the 
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Feudatory) Mahasamanta Anislim-annan {593-609) went so 
far as to install a puppet ruler, Manadeva II. lie gradually 
concentrated all power in himself, and in 609 openlv assumed 
the royal title 

Amshuvarman’s reign (609-36) constitutes one of the bright- 
est periods in the history and culture of ancient Nepal. His 
own numerous coins and inscriptions and the account of 
his rule left by Yuan Chwang, the famous Chinese traveller 
who spent many years at Vaishali in North Bihar, speak 
highly of his military and administrative genius. He sub- 
dued the chieftains in the easlem and southern parts of the 
kingdom and commanded their lojalh' The borders of his 
kingdom touched the Taiai. 

The nature of his rebtions with Tibet, which had just 
entered upon an empire-building phase under King Songtsen 
Gampo, IS rather obscure It may, however, be stated that 
m spite of attempts by Tibet to expand southwards, there is 
no evidence to suggest Amshm-arman's acceptance of anj’ 
kind of subordination to Tibet. 

After Amshuvarman's death, the Lichchhavis recovered 
control over Nepal, but they could not resist the Tibetan 
thrust from the north. With the growth of close relations 
between Nepal and Tibet. Nepal became well known to 
China as well. In 647-48, the combined forces of Nepal and 
Tibet avenged an insult offered by the chief of Tirabhukti/ 
Tirhiit (who, according to certain exaggerated Chinese 
accounts, had usurped Haishas throne) to a Chinese 
embassy under Wang Hiuen-tse to Haisha’s court. There 
were, however, certain exceptions to the general cordiality in 
the relations behveen Nepal and Tibet. In 703-03. Tibet 
made an attempt to absorb certain districts bordering Nepal: 
Nepal frustrated it. The Tibetan ruler was killed in an 
encounter by the Nepalese ruler ShivadcN-a II (640-705), w’ho 
was related by maniage to the Maukliari King as well as King 
Harsha of Assam- 

The second phase of the Lichchhavi ascendancy in Nepal 
ended towards the close of the twelfth century, when a 
series of convulsions shoot the kingdom. Tlie Mallas 
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o\crcanie the chiefs of Purang, Jumb, and Doti. Ilis Ving* 
dom Split into two after his death- Semja/Simja, near Dullu 
in Western Nepal, became tite capita? of the southern part, 
and TaUahhar/TaWaVot in Western Tibet the capital of 
the northern part. Ashohachalla and Ktachalla conquered 
the nhoJe of Kwnaun and Garlitta! in the tliirtcenth centurj’ 
and held them for .ilmrKt half a century. Originally worship- 
pers of Shh-a, these rulers embraced Buddhism owing to 
the Buddhist cn\’ironincnt of Western Tibet. Pritbvijnalla 
(1338-58) annexed a number of territories in the cast and 
in the south-west, established intimate contact with the 
plains, initiated a process of Sanskrilization on the cultural 
level, and forged an economic unity between the countries 
of the north and those of the south through Jumla. Jumla 
had already sustained much loss of temtoiy on account of 
certain Rajput princes who migrated to Western Nepal from 
the plains, set up their onm tnte in Doti, Kumaun, and 
Garhwal. created a power imbabnee in Prillwimalbs Idng* 
dom, and eventually hastened its collapse. 

It is pcrliaps necessary to make it dear here that the 
Mallas of jumla belonged to the Khasa tribe. One Jitarimalb 
was the 6rst among them to beat a name ending in maffa. 
TJjcy were neither related lo the Malb kings of the Bagmati 
Valley nor descended from the Mallas of ancient times. 

DraNya Shah (r. 15>9-”0j, who. according to tlie historical 
tradition of Nepal, belonged lo a branch of the Rana family 
of Chittor, svas the first lo undertake to unite the principali- 
ties Ijang bcbi’ocn the Gandahi and (he Kamali. Coming 
originally from the Tarai area near Palpa, he conquered the 
town of Gotlcha in the summer of 1539. lie also established 
himself so well in the region that the Muglial Emperor 
conferred on him the title Shah. Ills work was further 
continued b)' Ram Shah (t. 1606-36), Pritlwipati Sfnh 
(1669-1716), and Narbhupol Slrali (r. 1716-12). Courage- 
ous and ambitious, Narbhupal Shah felt that he could easily 
conqticr tlic principalities of the Bagmati Valley, llicn badly 
riven with internal feuds and factions. lie made an attempt 
to take by storm the fort of Nawakot, vs Inch lies on the way 
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following were important Nepalese principalities behveen 
the Mechi River in tlie cast and the ibili Riier in the west: 
(1) the Lepcha and the Limbu groups under the Raja of 
Sikkim; (2) the Kirat chich and the Raja of Vija>-apur; (3) 
the Tarai chiefs and the Raja of Palpa; and (-1) the Chaii- 
bisi (twenty-four) and Baisi (twenty-hvo) groups of princi- 
palities in the west. 'Hie C/iaubisi la/ais (twenty-four 
principalities) of the Sapta Gandjki basin included, among 
others, Lamjung, Nawakot Palpa. and Pjntban, and 
the Baisi rajais (twenty-two principalities) of the Kar- 
nali basin comprised, among others, Achham, Bajhang, Doti, 
and Jumla- All the Baisi rajais acknowledged the supremacy 
of Doti (which in its turn recognized the supremac}' of 
Kumaun) till it ssas conquered by the Gorkhas in 1785. 

The Baisi and Chaubisi principalities date back to the 
early fourteenth century', but their history is obscure. Tlic 
principality of Doti, the oldest among them all, was in an- 
cient times a part of the Katyuri kingdom of Garhwal and 
Kumaun. On the decline of the Katyuri kingdom in the 
eleventh century, Doti u-as taken over by a scion of the 
Katyuri royal house, whose descendants styled themsels'cs 
first as Des'a and later as Shalii. Tliey controlled the Shot. 
Sira, Askot, Byans, Darma, and Johar parts of Kumaun, be- 
sides the territory which lies beris-een the Kali and the Kar- 
nali. After some time the line split into two branches. Tlie 
senior branch, known as Rainka. nilcd o\-cr Doti with its 
capital at Dandeldhura; and the junior branch, known as 
Bamma (Varma), ruled o\-cr the western territories. 

In the twelfth century a Kliasa chief from Garhwal called 
Nagadeva or Nagaiaja conquered Jumla, the nucleus of one 
of the largest early mediacral kingdoms in the Himabya 
extending from the Bhcti Ri\-cr. an eastern affluent of the 
Karnali, and the Mary-uni La in Western Tibet in the north 
to the upper Satluj basin in the north-west. One of his 
inscriptions is to be found on a brass statue at Uttarkaslii 
in Garhwal. Pushing notfli from Upper Garhwal, he occu- 
pied the principality of Guge, then under the rule of a 
collateral branch of the ruling dynasty of Ladakh. He also 
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who was a brother of Panchen Lania IV (Tenpai Nyiina 
1781-1852’', he again im-aded Tibet in 1791. His army 
not only occupied the border \i11agcs of KsTong and 
Kuti but reached Sliigatsc, priimnlv to loot and plunder its 
rich monasteries. At this stage, China, then Tibet’s suze- 
rain, inten-ened. Tlic Qrinesc army chased the Gorlchas 
right up to the northern gates of the Bagmati Valley, and 
compelled Bahadur Shah to accept peace on Chinese terms. 
Tlic treat}’, signed in Nawakot in September 1792, made 
China suzerain over Nepal. It also enjoined on Nepal to 
send e\erN' fifth year a (ribote mission to China. Further, 
it defined the Nepalese-Tibetan boundat}-, which was later 
demarcated on the ground. It can thus be regarded as the 
beginning of boundary-making in the Himalaj-a. 

Ran Bahadur Shah took o\cr charge of his kingdom in 
1794- He was a man of a peaceable nature, and did not 
suit the Gotkha ambition for military glors-. He. therefore, 
abdicated the throne in 1799 in favour of his infant son, the 
onc-and-a-half-i-eat-oUl Prince Gitban Juddha (1797-1816), 
in the face of the strong opposition of the feudal and mili- 
tarj' leaders of the coontrv' to his policy of peace. The 
Pandcs, who became ministers after Ran Bahadur Shah's 
abdication and rclitcmcnt to Varanasi, and the Thapas, who 
succeeded the Pandes in I80>. aimed at external expansion. 
Between 1803 and 1809, the Gorkhas occupied a part of 
Sikkim in the cast, the long strip of the Tarai (including 
Gorakhpur) in the south, and Knmaun, Caihwal, and other 
hill States in the west. Soon, ho\m-cr. the)- came into con- 
flict with the British. The quarrel centred on the Gotkha 
claim to certain parts of the Pumia, Saran, Gorakhpur, and 
Bareilly districts. There was also much misunderstanding 
over the question of the extradition of dacoib and runaway 
criminals. WTien the British attempt to eject the Gorkhas 
failed, the\- declared war in November 1814. At first the 
odds were against them, but after a time thc)' were able to 
make headwa)- on the Knmaun and V'estem Ilimalaja front? 
and finally forced thc Gorkhas to surrender. By a treat)' 
Signed at Sugauli on 2 December ISfJ, iVcpaf renounced 
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to the Bagmati Valley from the west, but was foiled after 
a bitter battle with the ganison of the fort, which was as- 
sisted bv Raja Prakash Malla of Kithmandii (r. 1735-6S). 

In 1742, as soon as he ascended the throne, Prithvi 
Nara\an Shah (1722-T5) imported modern weapons from 
Oudh m the south and set out to conquer the three princi- 
palities of the Bagmati Valley. As normal trade was dis- 
nipted and chaotic conditions prevailed for a time as a result 
of his invasion, the East India Company decided to act and 
nip his growing power in the bud. In response to an appeal 
by Raja Prakash Malla of Kathmandu, it sent a force in 
1767 to drive Pritlui Narayan Shah out of the Valley, but 
in sain- Prithvi Narayan Shah carried escrything before 
him. lie took Kathmandu on 14 September 1768, and cap- 
tured the rest of the Valley by Nor-ember 1769. He thus 
became the first Gotkha sovereign of Nepal and established 
the present Shah djnasty, by conquest, in 1769. By 1772. 
he annexed the entire Sapta Kosi basin, bounded on the east 
by the Meclii River and thus built up a large kingdom, the 
Gorkha kingdom of Nejial. 

After lus death in January 1775, his son. Prince Pratap 
Singh (1751-77), ascended the throne. His brief reign of 
less than three years was spent in a war with the Raja of 
Tanhu. WTien he died in 1777, a minor son of his, the 
three and-a-half-year-old Prince Ran Bahadur (1775-1805). 
succeeded him 'Pliere was a tussle for the regency between 
his mother. Rani Rajendra Lakshmi, and his uncle, Bahadur 
Shah. Finally Bahadur Slab went into exile in India- 
When the Queen Mother died in 1785, he returned to act 
as regent up to 1794 

Bahadur Shah further extended the territory of the Gorklu 
kingdom by annexing the Chaubisi and Baisi groups in 
1785-87- In 1788, he occupied the greater part of Western 
Sikkim. His army marched into Tibet in the same year 
consequent on the alleged violation of certain traditional 
Nepalese commercial interests by the Tibetans, and forced 
Tibet to accept peace on his terms in 1788. VTien a dispute 
arose o\er his, granting asylum to the Shamarpa Lama, 
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agreed lo negotiate. Tlie result was a peace treat}' which 
was signed on 24 March 1856 in Kilhmandu. By this treaty 
the Tibetans bound themselves aiinuallj' to pay Rs 10,000 
to Nepal and lo cncmiragc trade between tljc hvo countries. 
They also ga^'c Nepal certain extraterritorial rights in Tibet 
for the first time. Nepal continued to enjoy these rights 
until it renounced them in 1956 by the Sino-Ncpalese Treat}' 
of 20 September 1956. 

In the summer of 1856, Jang Baliadur obtained from King- 
Surendra an order confetrir^ on his family a hereditat}' right 
lo the office of Prime Minister of Nepal. He continued in 
office till his death in February 1877, except for a brief 
intei\-al (i-e. from August 1856 to April 1857) when, conse- 
quent upon his resigning, his brother Bam Bahadur held the 
office. Ranodip Rana, who had succeeded Jang Bahadur, 
was murdered in 1885, and Bir Shamshet, the assassin, 
became the Prime Minister. Succession to the office of 
Prime Minister was plagued by conspiracies and coup 
cTelats until 1901, when Chandra Sliamsher became Prime 
Minister. After that, succession became an orderly affair. 

In fang Bahadur, the Prime Minister arid de facto rider of 
Nepal, the Brib'sh found a trusted friend. Nepal, unlike 
Bhutan and Silddm but like some of the Native States of 
India such as Hyderabad and Patiab, gave saluable military- 
aid to the British in 1857-58. Jang Bahadur personally 
marched with a Gurkha army of ten thousand troops to help 
the Britisli in suppressing the rebellion in Oudh in 1857. 
The British rewarded him suitably for his services- They 
also restored to Nepal the Western Tarai, which it had 
anne.xed during 1800-H but which it had been forced to 
cede to the ^st India Companv by the treaty of Sugauli 

in 1815. 

Nepal's relations with the British were always cordial. 
The Ranas made it their policy lo maintain friendly relations 
with the British. 'Thev- atended all help to the British at 
the lime of the British military expedition to Tibet in 19084)4, 
although the Nepalcsc-Tibetan Treaty of 1856 had 
ally pTOvnded that "the Gorkba Government 
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its claim to all the lands in dispute before 1814, including 
the terntories which lie beyond the Kali and the Mechi. 
Above all, it agreed to establish diplomatic relations with the 
British, llie British minister in Nepal gradually arrogated 
to himself the same rights as the residents of those Indian 
States which had accepted Btilish paramountcy. An agree- 
ment in 1839 disposscsscrl Nepal of the power to have direct 
contacts with the nati\c States m India without the consent 
of the British Government. 


Bhim Sen Thapa, Prime hlinistcr of Nepal since 1805, 
found it hard to reconcile himself to the humiliation im- 
plied in the 1815 treat)-. He, therefore, started secret nego- 
tiations with other nati\-c Slates in India with a view to 
overthrowing the Bntish. In the meantime the Queen 
io?i j- "Tripura Sundari, who had been regent since 
1816. died. Tliis was a great set-back for Bhim Sen Tliapa. 
for it considerably weakened h>$ position. B. H. Hodgson, 
the British Resident, prevailed upon King Rajcndra (1816- 
^). who had attained majority in 1831, to dismiss Bhim Sen 
Ihapa and take oyer control of the affairs of State himself, 
c" "Thapa and his nephew Matbar 

bingh Thapa were anested. and the Pandes were appointed 
mmisters in thdr places. Bhim Sen Tliapa committed sui- 
cide m 18W. Tlie chaos lhat had been sritnessed since 1833 
culminated in a palace massaac on the night ot 15 Septem- 
nei m which a large number ot Nepalese were tilled. 

Jaiig haliadur, a blood relation ot Matbar Singh Tliapa’s, 
was e man responsible for this massacre, which is known 
generally a, the Kol massacre (train the word Kot, which 
\ It ^ palace). Having eliminated all those who 
might challenge him, he became Prime Minister and Com- 
manderyn-Chief on 16 September 1846. In 1847, he exiled 
both King Raiendra and Qncen Rajyalatshmi Deyi, and 
msblled Prince Surendra (183(h81) on the throne. He 
wsiled England arf France in 1850. In the summer ot 
1855, he invaded Tibet ostensibly to avenge certain insults 
alleged to have been inflicted repeatedly on Nepalese traden 
in Tibet. The fighting did not last long, for the Tibetans 
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future give all assistance that may be in its power to the 
Go\ eminent of I’lbct, if the troops of any otlicr Raja iiimdccl 
that countrs- Again, fliw stood bs’ the British during the 
First W'orld \\’ar and the Tliird Auglo-Afghan War (1919). 
The Goxernment of India reciprocated tliis friendliness in 
1920 by raising the status of its Resident in Nepal and 
designating him “llis Britannic Majesh's Envoy Extra- 
ordinars’ and Minister Pleinpotcntiars- at the Court of 
Nepal, although, in common parlance, for brevity's sale, he 
was referred to as the British Minister. By a treaty signed 
on 31 December 1923, it rcaffimicd the trea't)- of 1815, lifted 
the prohibition it had enforced on Nepal in 1839 from having 
any intcrcounc with the dependencies of the British Gosem- 
ment besond the Ganga. and settled various matters relating 
to trade, customs duties, etc. llicsc steps, however, did not 
amount to a recognition of Ncp.il as a fully sovereign Sblc. 
Nepal emerged as a lutidically independent State with the 
establishment of the Nepalese legation in London in 1933. 
it became really independent only in the summer of 1947 
when the British withdrew from India. 

abolition of the practice of sati by Prime 
Minister Chandra Shamsher (1901-29). the establishment 
agriculture and indu$tr>- by Prime Minister 
Juddha Shamsher (1932-45). and the enactment of the 
Government of Nepal Act. 1948. b)- Prime Minister Padma 
amshcr (1946-48), the Rana period cannot be considered 
a rigit penod in the hisloi)- of Nepal. Tlie Ranas invari- 
a y used their absolute authority onlv to perpetuate their 
own position and power in the countr)-. In fact, the Erst 
na rime Minister had aimed at achieving a sovereign 
position m Nepal but fed failed in that end. He had. how- 
ever, succeeded in achieving for himself dc facto sovereignt}' 
over a part of Nepal and partial dc /lire sovcrcignt>- over the 
whole of N^al. Tins position was inherited by his succes- 
sors. Uiandra Shamsher even obtained formal consent of 
King Pnthvi (1875-1911) to assume in advance that all 
public acts of the Rana Prime Minister fed “full rojal 
approval. 
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eminent jurists from India. Sii Prakash and R. U. Singh, it 
failed to satisf)’ the people because it sought to keep intact 
the supremacy of llie Rana Prime Minister. Tlie agitation 
in the Bagmati Valley, therefore, continued. Tlicre also 
emerged other political parties like the Nepal Praja Panchajat 
in Kathmandu and the Nepal Democratic Congress in Cal- 
cutta. the latter consisting of exiled members of the Rana 
farnily and basing at its disposal all thdr material resources. 
Driven to the nail, Padma Shamslicr abdicated his office in 
April 1948. 

In April 1949, the Nepali Congress, formed by the merger 
of the Ncful Democratic Congress with a section of the 
Nepali National Congress, decided to launch an agitation 
for the establishment of a fully democratic Government in 
Molian Shamsher (1948-51) 
dubbed It an anti-national body and accused it of trjing to 
subvert Nei»l‘s independence with the help of India- At 
the same time he sought closer links with Britain and 
America. He obviously misunderstood India’s advice that he 
should make an effort to keep pace with the rapidly changing 
world, and accused it of infiucncing, and interfering in. 
Nepalese affims. 

However, in view of the developments bejond the 
Himala)^ in 1949-50, which seemed to threaten the integrit)' 
and independence of India and Nepal, it was recog- 
nized in botli countries that there was need for perpetual 
gjodwll between them. The Indo-Nepalcse Treat)’ of 
Alliance concluded in New Delhi on 51 July 
950 specifically provided for a machinery for co-operation 
and consultation in matlen of common concern to them, 
especially the defence of the gbcis of the Himalaj-a. 

In September 1950, the Prime Minister sent up to the 
ng for formal approval an order sentencing some persons 
tor allegedly conspiring against his life. The King, for the 
rst time after the rise of Jang Bahadur, refused to give his 
assent. Consequently more restrictions were placed on the 
movements of the King. On 6 November 1950, King 
nbhuvan escaped to the Indian Embassy in Kathmandu 
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victorious, and it formed the first representative Government 
in the country on 27 March 1959. However, dissatisfied 
with the activities of the elected Goveniment, King 
Mahendra abrogated the 1959 Constitution (on the ground 
that democracy had not been functioning w'ell under this 
Government) on 15 December I960 and jailed Prime 
Minister B. P Koirala of the Nepali Congress and the other 
ministers of his 19-month old ^vemment. He also dis- 
solved the Parliament and suspended the fundamental 
rights guaranteed under the Constitution of 1959. In July 
1961, he announced his plan to set up an administration 
based on a partjless panchayaf sjsteni called “panchajat demo- 
crat for the country. Tire Panchayat Constitution pro- 
clamed on 16 December 1962 esirecially incorporated the 
principle of the King’s supremaq'- 

The family name of the present dynasty is Shah 
Beginning with the reign of Girban Juddha, the appellation 
Vira Viknm.1 Shall Deva (Divine King of Kings) 'alwaj'S 
follows the King’s personal name. The people commonlj 
address the King by the honorific Shri Panch (Five Shris) 
and call his Government Panch Sarkar (Government of Five 
Shris). Various other honorifics also go with the King’s 
name. 

By a ro)-al decree on 17 April 1958 King Mahendra changed 
the name of the Government of Nepal to His Maiest>'’s 
Government of Nepal. 


UTT.\R.\KllANn 

^ ancient times Uttarakhand was known by the name of 
Bralimapura and had its capital first at Kartripura (present 
Joshimath) and later at Kartikeyapura (Baijnath since the 
fifkenth centurv’) on the left bank of the Gomati River- 
The Katyuri dynasty, the first dynasty in history to rule 
over Uttarakhand, established itself in the fourth century A.D. 
with the help of the Pratfliar kings of Kannauj (835-942). Tlie 
Mauris reigned supreme in Uttarakhand from c- 850 to 
050, the boundaries of their dominion extending from Doli 
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viclonOHs, and it formed tlic first representative Govcnimcnt 
in the countrv- on 27 Xtaick 1959. However, dissatisfied 
with the activities of the elected Government, King 
Mahendra abrogated the 1959 Constitution (on the ground 
that democraev' liad not been functioning well under this 
Government) on 15 Dccanbcr 1960 and jailed Prime 
Minister R. P. Koirala of the Nepali Congress and the other 
ministers of his 19-month old Government. He also dis- 
solved the Parliament and suspended the fundamental 
nghts guaranteed under the Constitution of 1959. In July 
1961. he announced his pbn to set up an ndministration 
based on a ixirhlcss panchavat sv'sleiii called “'p.mcliav'at demo- 
era^- for the country. Tlic Pancliavnt Constitution pro- 
claimed on 16 IDcccmbcr 1962 especially incorporated the 
principle of the Kings supremaev-. 

Hie familv name of the present dv-nasty is Shah 
Ri^nning with tlic reign of Girban Juddlu, the appellation 
yira \'il:raiin .Siiah Daa (Divanc King of Kings) 'alvvaj's 
follows the King's personal name llie people commonK 
address the King hy the honorific Shri J'anch (Tivc Shris) 
and call his Government Panch Sarlrar (Govcmnicnt of Five 
Shris). X'arious otiicr lionorifics also go with the King’s 
name. 

Bv a rov-al decree on IT April I95S King Mahendra clumgcd 
die name of tlic Government of Nepal to His Majestj’s 
Government of Nepal. 


U rT.VR.\ICII VND 

111 ancient times UttaraMund was known hy the name of 
Brahmapuni and had its capital first at Kartripura (present 
J^oshimath) and later at Kartikej-apura (Raijnath since the 
nf^cnlh centurv’) on the left bank of the Gomati River- 
The Kahnri dj-nasty, the finl dviiasty in history to rule 
over Uttarakhand, established itself in the fourth century A.D. 
with the lielp of the Pratihar kings of Kamiauj (855-942). Tlic 
I^Vms reigned supreme in Uttarakhand from c- 850 to 
50, the boundaries of their dominion extending from Doli 
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from the point of the consolidation and unification of 
Kumaun. 

Raja Rudra Chand (r. 1566-97) visited Emperor Akbar 
at Lahore in 1588 to pay his respects. lie presented several 
rare objects to the Emperor, including a musk-deer. He 
had hoped to present a jak, too. from the cooler Ilimalaja, 
but it died on the way owing to the heat of the plains- Raja 
Lakshmi Chand (r. 1597*1621) visited the Court of Emperor 
Jahangir in 1612. 'Fhe presents offered by him included 
numerous pods of musk and whole skins of musk-deer with 
musk in them. Raja Ba| Bahadur Chand (r. 1638-78) gave 
much NTiluable assistance to Shah Jahan’s commander, 
Klialilulla Khan, in his campaign in the Dun country along 
the Garhwal foothills between the Ganga and the Yamuna 
in 1654-53 He also attempted an invasion of Western 
Tibet \’ia Johar in 1670. Western Tibet, then held by 
Ladakh, was in a state of turmoil. Under Dalai Lama V 
Tibet was expanding southwards and wesh\’ards, and the 
stage had almost been set for a clash between Ladakh 
and Tibet. Baj Bahadur’s wrath was stirred by the 
harrowing accounts given by Indian pilgrims returping 
from the holy Kailash of the harassment they had suffered at 
the hands of the Tihebns- There were also compl^nts from 
the Bhotiyas trading with Western Tibet. Baj Bahadur 
ad\anced into Western Tibet, defeated the Tibetans, and 
wrested the control of the passes on the border between 
-y Kumaun and Tibet. He virtually destrojed the fort of 
Taklakliar/Taklakot. Tlie boundary established by him 
between Kumaun and Tibet is even now the boundary 
behseen India and Tibet there- He returned to Almora in 
1671 after defeating the Raja of Garhwal. 

After Baj Bahadur, the Cliand power began to decline. 
By 1723 it had become so ineffectual that it could hardly 
offer any resistance to the im’ading Garhwalis- In 1745 the 
Rohilla army of Ali Mohammed Khan came up from the 
south and laid the country waste. Raja Kaljan Cliand 
(r. 1751-48) was consequently faced with the stupendous 
task of restoring order in Kumaun and of resisting the 
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Mission (1625-50), who had made Srinagar the base of their 
operations on account of trouble in Tsaparang. 

About 1757, in the time of Raja Pratap Shah (r. 1718-72) 
the Panwars fhhe the Chands of Kiiinaun) suffered an attach 
from the Rohillas and temporarily lost the Dun area to them. 
Dchra Dun remained in the possession of the Rohillas till 
1770. Pradjumna Shah (r. 1787-1804), the last absolute 
ruler of Garhwal, held sway for a time o\er the entire terri- 
tor\' of Gailiwal-Kumaun bounded on the east by the Kali 
River and on the west by the Yamuna River. 

The Gorkhas tned to wrest the Langur Garhi in Garhwal 
in 1791, subsequent to their annexation of Kumaun in 1790. 
They ga\-e up the attempt as an all out effort had to be made 
to support the Gorkha amiy in its campaign in Tibet in 
1792. In an effort to keep them off for cs'er, Pradjnmna 
Shah offered to pay them a yearly tribute of Rs 25.000. For 
a time the Gorkhas accepted the arrangement, but they' 
finally chose to conquer Garhwal in 1805. Tliey took Dehta 
Dun in 1804, so that Pradyumna Shah fled to Saharanpur 
and sought British help. In 1814 the British declared war 
on the Gorkhas, and though they found the going tough for 
a time, they finally defeated them in 1815 and forced tliem 
to esacuatc both Kumaun and Garhwal. The Anglo- 
Nqjalcse treaty’ of Sugauh, signed in 1815, fixed the Kali 
Ri\er as the western limit of Nepal. Lured by the prospect 
of trade with Tibet tbrougli the passes of Kumaun and 
Garhwal. the British annexed the whole of Kumaun to their 
dominion in India, including those parts of the Bhabar and 
Tarai which had been ^rts of Kumaun historically and the 
eastern half of Garhwal (i.e. the part which lies east of the 
iMaknanda and tlie Maiidakini lUrtrs) comprising, among 
other areas, the Dun of Dchra Dun. and restored tlie 
remaining part of Garhwal to Raja Sudarshan Shah (r. 1815- 
59), who made Tchri his capital. 

On 50 May 1930, the people of Rawaiii rose in rebellion 
against the regime of the Maharaja of Tchri for encroaching 
upon their traditional forest rights. Tliey were e\en able 
to set up a provisional Government, the Azad Pancliayat, for 
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sonjc time- 

Tlje native State of Tcliri acceded to the Union of India 
immediately after India’s Independence on 15 August 1947- 
For some time tliereaftcr, till it finallj' become a part of the 
State of Uttar Pradesh, it was administered by Maharaja 
Manasendni Shah (1920- ), who introdu^ popular 

rule. 


KiNNAUR, L.MIUI, AVD SptTI 

Tlic W'estern IlimaJai'a abounds in lustorical remains which 
beat witness to the Ii\-cs and work of numerous ranas and 
thalnirs, pettj- chiefs, who in ancient times exercised authoiiU’ 
in the area cither as independent rulers or as tributaries of 
a paramount Power like Qiamba or Kulu- The xanhuns 
and the thakurais. domains of the ranas and the thakuis 
respectively, sirtually dotted the whole of it The Ranas and 
the Thakurs of Lahul were under the suzeraintj- of Ladakh 
in early times, but they came under Chamba and Kulu in 
the elcs’cnth centun'. Several Thakurs of Kulu held the left 
bank of the Beas Ri\cr, which formed Kulus border with 
Spiti. The story of how this border was kept in\-iobte by a 
whole succession of 'lliakuis belongs more to the realm of 
legend than to that of history. Tlic titles Rana and Thakur 
are caste names now, and the present distribution of the 
Ranas and Thakurs in Himachal Pradesh — especially in 
Sirmur, Kangra, Kulu, and Chamba — is good indc.x of the 
localities where their ancestors Bouiished in ancient times. 

Bashahr, one of the oldest of the hill Slates in the W'estem 
llimalayu, had its capibl originally at Kamru (Mone, in the 
Kinnauri dialect) in the Baspa Valley, The upper regions 
of Kinnaur, bter a part of Basliahr, belonged to the imperial 
State system of Tibet until that system eventually broke up 
in the early tenth century. Subsequently these regions 
passed into the hands of Kjade Njinragon (r- -950), 

who set up a separate kingdom in Western Tibet comprising 
LadaiLA, Lahul, and Spjfi. fo ffie sevenfeenfA cenfary. 
Sensge Namgyal (r. 15W-1610) of Ladakh conquered them- 
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The ruins of a castle called Scnggekliar at the Shipki 
La on the Indo-Tibetan border is a monument to this 
occupation. Upper Kinnaur remained a part of Ladakh 
till 1681-83, when as a result of the war between Ladakh 
and^Tibet it again changed hands. Delcg Namgml (r. 1675- 
n03) of Ladakh, who maincd a daughter of the Mongol' 
Tibetan general. Galden Tsewaiig. got Spiti in dou-rj-. 

A significant development in the history of Western Tibet 
dunng the se\-cntecnth century was the rise of Raja Kchri 
bingh of Kamru-Bashahr, who annexed the southern prin- 
cipahbes of Kangarala and Sari and established his supreinacj’ 
over Delath, Kumhatsain and Kotgarh. He was easily the 
most powerful chief in the Western Himalaja in liis time. 

IS exploits in Mandi. Suket, Sirmur. and Garhu'al earned 
um t le admiration of Emperor Aurangzeb, who confened 
on him the title C/ihatrapati. He sided with Tibet in its war 
against I^dakh in 1681-83- The importance of his role in 
ms vrar is e\'ident from a contemporarj- document discovered 
at Namgp near the Shipki Pass. Tibet rewarded him for 
lif F Upper Kinnaur, which it had 

• tom Ladakh in the war. It also signed a commercial 
agreement conferring on traders from Bashahr the right of 
tree trade and movement in Tibet. 

were not of the same mettle. 'Hie 
n faded to conquer Kangra in 1803-09. 
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Sabathu. fifty miles west of Simb and close to the great, 
natural fortress of Arta, which the Gorhhas had used during 
180S-14 to control the hill principalities between the 
Yamuna and the Satluj. Simla was then a small %'illage- The 
administration of the tract belw'een the Yamuna and the 
Beas \\’as entrusted to tlie Agent of the Sikh and the Hill 
States. 

Raja Mahendra Singh also agreed to pay an annual tribute 
of Rs 15,000 to the British and furnish begar (forced labour) 
for the conslniction of roads in his territories- In 1847, the 
British reduced the amount of the annual tribute to Rs 5,945 
to compensate him for the loss suffered by him in consc' 
quence of the abolition of transit duties. In 1864 the 
Goi’cmment of India acquired the forests of Bashahr on 
lease. 

The British Gosemment, which ttercised paramountcy 
mer Bashahr from 1815 to 1947, e\ad$ed its right to inter* 
fete in the internal admimstralion of the countrj' whenever 
it felt the need to do so. Between 1816 and 1886, the Agent 
for the Western Himalap Native States (redesignated 
Superintendent. Simla Hill States, in 1849) repeatedly inter- 
vened in the internal feuds of Baslialw to present them from 
affecting the smooth running of tlie administration of the 
State. For instance, there was a dispute between Bashahr 
and Mandi over the matriage of Tlka (Heir Apparent) 
Raghunath Singh of Basliahr to the two daughters of Raja 
Bajai Sen of hlandi in 1885- matters emne to a head. 

Tika Raghunath Singh escaped from Bashahr to Sirmur. 
'Hie British Agent seized Wazit Ran Baliadur Singh (of the 
vflbge of Pawari situated on the left bank of the Satluj), 
who was a trusted adiiscr of Tika Raghunath Singh, and 
rcmo\-ed him to Simla, where he c\-cntually died. The crisis 
was due largely to Raja Shamshcr Singh of Bashahr, who was 
a weak-minded person- Tika Raghunath Singh finally 
accepted the marriage aliiincc with Mandi. He also tewk 
charge of the administration about tins time and Iiad a settle- 
ment sime}' of Bashahr carried out in 1SS7-S9. He esta- 
blished the Clitni Tahsil in 1895. He built a Buddhist 
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moiiaslcn- at Rainpur and invited the Rinipoclie lama 
Lotsava from the great TashiTliuntpo Monasterv* of Shi^tse 
to consecrate it in 189“. In 1898, the Superintendent of 
the Simla Hill States took over the nianageincnl of the 
Bashahr State and appointed a nominee of his own as 
Manager of the State This arrangement continued till 
191", when Maharaja Padain Singh (1873-1947), took over 
charge. Padani Singh had been trained in administrative 
matters for three vears under the supervision of one Alan 
Mitchell of the Punjab Comiiiisston. who had served as 
Manager of the Slate during 1914-17. Bashahr at last came 
under an administration which vvas certainlv progressive in. 
comparison with tliat of the other neighbouring hill States- 
Between 1959 and 1946 many administrative reforms were 
introduced, with the emphasis on the cRicienev’ of the judi* 
ciaiv, police, education, and public health. Hindi vvas made 
the language of correspondence in the State. Prior to this. 
Tankan, along with Urdu, vvas the language of correspond- 
ence- In 1943, the Government of Bashahr State Act was 
also proclaimed with the aim of providing a constitution for 
the guidance of the State administration. The Act was re- 
vised in 1945. 

Uhul and Spiti seem to liavc suffered perpetually at . the 
1“"^* ‘ts .neighbours, especially Bashahr, Kulu, and 
l^^kh. In order to escape plunder, thev- often paid them 
n ute Spiti is said to Iiavc been ruled in ancient times by 
a wrics of rulers whose d>-nastic name was Sen. There are 
mcrmccs to Spiti in the chronicles of Kulu relating to the 
hmeof Rudrapala (r. 600 650) of Kulu. Rajendra Sen of 
ipiti IS said to have defeated Rudrapala in battle and made 
Kiilii a tributarv- of Spiti. The Sen dvnastv was thrown' out 
oy the Tibetans in the seventh centurv-. Later. K}ide 

jimagon. king of Ladakh, gav^ Spiti to one of his three 
sons. 

“ P®** Ladakh almost up to the 
middle of the nineteenth centuiy. Bashahr made encrojch- 
menb on Spiti. annexed all the territory up to Dankhar in 
1//6 and held it for tvvio years. In 1842, with Zorawar 
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Singh's conquest of Ladakh. LaliuL and Spiti became a part 
of the Sikh possessions. A force of 4.000 Dogra-Sikh troops 
which entered Spiti through JCnlu in 1841 plundered the 
monasteries there- The people of Spiti, who could put up 
only a feeble resistance, either fled to the uplands or sought 
refuge in Bashahr. 

Lahui and Spiti passed into the hands of the British in 
1846 after the Anglo-Sikh War of 1845 By Article XU of 
the Treaty of Laliorc, signed on 9 March 1846 at the con- 
clusion of that nar, both the British and Sikh Goicmments 
recognized Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu as an independent 
ruler. Tlie British transferred to Gulab Singh all hill terri- 
tories bctu’ccn the Satliij and the Indus, including Kashmir 
and Hazara but excluding Kuhi and Mandi (ceded to them 
b)’ the Sikhs), in appreciation of his seniees in the n^ir In 
retuni Gulab Singh acknowledged his subordination to their 
Govtirnincnt and also paid them outright a sum of Rs 
(Nanakshahi. the Sikh silver rupee) 750,000- As Lahui and 
Spiti provided access to the wool-producing dbtricts of 
Western Tibet, the British attached great importance to 
them. In the svintet of 1846. Kulu. Lalnil, and Spiti were 
separated from the Kangra District and p’aced in the charge 
of the Agent for the \\’cstcm Hinralaya Natiic States. In 
1S47, ho\vc%-cr. thej’ were restored to the Kangra District- 

Tlic British were naturally anxious that the boundaries of 
their territories in this frontier region should be clearly 
demarcated and placed Ixrjond the realm of doubt. Tlic^’ 
sscre able to fix the boimdatj' between Lahui and Spiti on 
the one hand and Ladakh on the other. Tliey souglit to 
get llie houndars- between the border principalities of the 
Western Ilitnalaja on tlic one hand and Tibet on the other 
demarcated on the basis of enstoni and usage dating back to 
'the time of King Kside Nyiinagon of Western Tibet and 
confirmed by the treat)- of peace between l.jdakh and Tibet 
stened in 1684. Tlicir effort, howes’er. did not bear fruit 
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as to where it lies. It is now a part of the Sino-Indian 
boundary dispute. 

L\d\ku 

The earliest chiefs of LadaUi belonged to the Dard and Mon 
tribes. Tliese chiefs organired their colonics in the central 
\-alle) of LadaVh. Later (.adjLh became a part of the empires 
whiclr came up m Central Asia. The rulers of Kashmir 
from the Kushans in the third centurj' A.D. to the Iluna 
chief, Mihirakula, in the sixth century regarded LadaUi as 
falling within the sphere of their imperial aulhorih*. In the 
middle of the seventh century, Sot'gtscn Gampo of Central 
Tibet subjugated Ijdakli. 

Tibet and China became embroiled in a bitter struffilc 
with each other in 660 o\ct the question of the control of 
Kashgar, Khotan, Kucha, and tdrrashahr. Ultimately, in 
670, China gave in and withdrexv. Tibet found Ladakh 
useful in this struggle as a base for its operations against 
China. Towards the beginning of the ninth cenlur>', the 
Ti^tan alliance with the Arabs in the west and the tribal 
chiefs of Taliphu on the Sino-Tibetan border in the cast 
rollapscd, and Tibet itself became vulnerable on account of 
internal trouble. As a result the aulboritj' of Tibet oxer its 
outlying possessions like Blnilan. Ladakh, Gilgit, and 
Turkistan peatly weakened. 

At this time the anti-Bnddhist faction led by Langdarma 
captured power in Tibet. Lan^rma. howxvcr, did not long 
assassinated by Lama Lhalung 
Falgyi Dorji in 842. >\giin things became unsettled- A war 
or succession followed. A nephew of the senior queen of 
langdarma seized the throne of Tibet, ignoring the 
claim of Od Sung, a legitimate son of Langdarma by bis 
junior quceii. Tlie feud smouldered for almost a centurx’. 
Ultimately, in the beginning of the tenth centurj-, Kyidc 
Nyimagon (r. -930), a grandson of Od Sung, fled to 

Western Tibet with a few hundred followers. Tlie Gplpo 
of Purang, Taslri Tsen, married his only daughter, Brobza 
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Khotlcyong, to Kjide Njimagpn and also nominated him his 
successor. With Purang as His base, K>ide Njimagon 
gradually conquered Guge, ladaVh, and the adjacent coun- 
tries. Just before he died in 930. he disided the kingdom 
of Western Tibet into three parts and gave one to each of 
his three sons. The eldest son, Palgyigon, got Ladakh proper, 
bounded on the east by Rabma bctu-ccn Rudok and t!ie 
Span^r lake, on the north by the upper sullej' of the 
Yarkand River, and on the west by the Zo|i La. as svell as 
Rudok, together with suzerainty ox'cr his brothers, Tashigoii 
and Detsugon, who got Guge and Purang and Zangskar, 
Spill and Lahul respectively- After the death of Palgjigon. 
the Gjulpo of Guge and Tuning became suzerain over the 
other regions, except during lOSO-UlO. when Utpala. the 
sixth Ladakhi ruler of the line, gained conlrol over Purang. 
Kulu, and Purig (Balristan). Tlic S.jnsknt name of this nilcr 
reflects liis intensely religious disposition. Indeed he con- 
solidated (he Buddhist cultural heritage of Iris kingdom and 
set the pattern of its economic and cultural life. 

Tlie practice of Ladakhi nosiccs going to Tibet to achieve 
proficiency in the Buddhist scriptures started in the time of 
N’godub (r. 1290-1320), the thirteenth king of the first 
d)Tiasly of Ladakh. Earlier Ihc^' used to content themselves 
with what they could Icam in the schools attached to the 
monasteries founded by l^ina Rinchen Sangpo in Guge and 
in Ladakh, 

The spread of Isbm in Kashmir during the period of the 
Muslim sultanate in North India in the thirteenth and 
fifteenth centuries had an impact upon Ladaklt also. Tlic 
Muslims started penetrating bwxind the Zoji La in the inid- 
fourtcenth ccntUT>’, Sultan Siiiliabuddin (r. I359-7S) and 
Sultan Sifcandar (I39-f-Hl6) of Kashmir inx-aded Baltistan. 
Bang deeply tooled in Buddhism. Ijdalh offered little scope 
for Muslim proselytes from Kashmir. In the reign of Lodo 
Chodan (l-HO-70), Zainul Abidin (r. H20-70) of Kashmir 
insnded Ladakh to establish Kashmir's surcrainly o\ct it and 
to plurfder flic rielres <if its mortasterks. As a rrsuh of 
continuous invasions from }<u}shfnu there occurred a cliangc 
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of dvnash in LidiUi. In 1470 Bhagan Nanigj'al {r. 1470- 
J 500;, a cousin of Lodo Chodiii, tlqioscd and imprisoned 
the king and founded the second l^daklii dynasty, which 
lasted till the Dogra coiujncst of Ladakh in 1842. 

From Central Asia also Ladakh suffered scscral invasions 
in the sixteenth century. Tlic Ladakhis repulsed one such 
iiwasion in the 1510s successfully. In doing so they managed 
to gain control over Gugc and Piirig as well. Tlicy. howeser, 
went down before Abu Bakr, the Khan of Kashgar, who 
landed hvo columns of his army — one led by himself and 
the other by his son Iskandar and his minister Mirza I laidcr— 
in Nubra in the Shayok Valley south of the Karakoram Pass 
m 1532. Mirza Haider ordered Tashi Namgyal. the ruler, to 
■ charge of provtiking a res-olt in Niibni 


Mirza Haider, who stayed in Ladakh up to 1536, cstab- 
hshed relations behveen Ladakli and Muglial India. Deserting 
Abu bj*ed. the new Klian of Kashgar, lie joined the sersnee 
of ^mran. broUicr of Emperor Humayun (r. 1530-10. 
lean ^ u • c^lcd the Mttglials to conquer Kashmir in 
1510. Haying thus established himself in Kashmir, he sent 
two «pedit.ons to Baltistan and Ladakh across the Zoji La 
vin, Muslim gos-cmois to administer them. 

Whether these gm-ernors escr joined their posts is not known- 
Udakh again suffer^ raids from Kashmir in 1553 and 1562. 
If ® without serious damage. 

(r 1532 Chewang Namgjal 
« policy of consolidation and 
SHw aod Gugc into sassal 

in T nil-ill ” death in 1575. a fratricidal war broke out 

‘>™ of them. He imnded Ladlkh 
and compelled Its mkr JamyanB Narngj-al (r. 1580-90) to 
many his *"ghter TOc issue from this matrimony. Sc ngge 

ST.Tlh'^' “““I’’'’ “ Sr^t place in Hie hisforj- 

of Ladald. In the early years of his reign, he consolidated 
h« position at home. In 1639^(0, lahin, admntagc -of 
chaotic conditions in Baltistan and South-West Tibet, ‘lie 



invoded Ballistnn and Western Tibet and made them 
acknowledge his o^-crlordsliip. In his ad\ance against Balti* 
Stan, lie was checked by the Mughal garrison at Shams 
Kharbu near Kargil. He then temporized"^- relinquishing 
his claim to Baltistan and agreeing to pay an annual tribute 
to the Mughal governor of I^shmir. In the folIoHing winter 
he stormed the Shams Kharbu ganison and forced it to 
ei-acuate. 

On the eastern side. Sengge Namgyal faced no difEculty 
in reaching Sakya, west of Shigalse. in 1640. Depa Tenkj-ong 
(r. 1620-40) of Tsang, usually styled Depa Tsangpa, made 
peace by offering to recognize the authority of Sen^ 
Nanigs-al up to t!ie Mavtim La. Tlic people of Tsang be- 
longed by and large to the Gcliikpa, whereas tlie niler 
of Ladakh and most of his subjects were adherents of the 
Nyrngma Sect. Tliis sparked off many a bitter conflict 
between Ladakh and Central Tibet. The Tibetans accused 
the Ladakhis of creating trouble in Tsang and of persecuting 
the adherents of the Gelukpa in Gugc. These conflicts 
culminated in a war beh^-cen Tibet and Ladakh in 1681*83. 

Being situated where it was, I-adakh had to accept 
Mughal sos'crcigiitj-. Dcldan N’amgjal (r. 1640-7?) dis- 
patched an embassy to Srinagar to comey his loyalty and 
ins promise of tribute to the Mughal Emperor. In 1664. 
under the influence of an en%x)y from Kashmir, he accepted 
Isltm and assumed the name of Aqabat Khaii. He also built 
a mosque at Leh in 1665. (The mosque may still be seen 
in the heart of the tow-n.) His succcssor, however, reverted 
to Buddhism. 

Ladakh’s alliance with the Alughals paid dividends at the 
time of the Mongol-Tibetan invasion of Ladakh in 1631. 
For two jeaR Ladakh tried in sain to challenge the invaders, 
who laid seige even to Basgo in Western Ladakh. In J6S5. 
a Mughal amiy inters-ened on behalf of Ladakh and com- 
pelled the Mongol-Tibetan anny to raise the seige and retire 
bejond the ancient border between Ladakh and Tibet at 
Tashigang. This was followed by a treaty between Ladakli 
and Tibet at Timisgong in 1684- The treaty gave all Ladakhi 
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territory east of the Lhari stream at Demchok to Tibet- In 
return Ladakh received certain important trade concessions, 
including the monopoly of the sliawl-wool trade. The treat)’ 
also prorided for an exchange of courtesy missions between 
Leh and Lhasa. Ladakh lost all its possessions in Western 
Tibet except the small village of Minser between Gartok and 
Manasarovar. 


For the assistance receired from the Mughals, Deldan 
Namgyal committed himself to the payment of an annual 
tribute to the Mughal governor of Kashmir. He also granted 
to Kashmir the monopoly of the Chang Thang wool trade. 
Raja Bidhi Singh of Kulu (r. 1672-88). an ally of the 
Mughals, received Upper Lahul, which remained a depend- 
ency of Kulu up to 1842. Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu 
■^t'} "-ith Spili to the British Gov’ernment in India 
in 1846. The Mughals authorized Deldan Namg)^! to issue 
wins of the hlughal t>’pe with the legends in Arabic. Thanks 
its allegiance to Kashmir, Ladakh was to maintain 
Its autonornous status and remain unaffected by the Chinese 
cj^nsion in Tibet and Central Asia in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 


T Kaslimir in 1819. As this snapped 

rf j J link with Kashmir for a time, Tsepal Minmur 
Dondnb Namgjal (r, 1800-34, 1840.12) of Ladahh thought 
■t good policy to transfer his allegiance to the British 
^v einment. He made the offer of allegiance through too 
Englishmen, William Mootcroft and George Trcbecl;. who 
had come to his kingdom in the winter of 1820 to explore 
W ^ "dt lio'vever. till 1834 

£d a” * ° 


In 1834, when both the British and the Sikhs were pre- 
orcupied with Sindh, Zorawar Singh, ablest general in Gubb 
Singhs army, attacked Ladakh through Kishhvar and forced 
It to acc^t its subordination. In 1841, he invaded Tibet. 
"a? *"«ch too concerned in 

Afghanistan and Buma. Maharaja Ranjit Singh had died, 
and internal dissensions Iiad emasailated the Sikhs. Tibet 
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i\as in a state of turmoil as a result of the tussle for pouer 
behvccn the Regent and the Ministers. In spite of all these 
favourable circumstances, however, the Dogras suffered a 
heavy defeat near Manasaim-ar- Most of them were slain- 
Zorawar Singh was shot dead on H December 18-11. On 
receiving the nevvs of the Dogra debacle, the ruler of Ladakh 
declared his independence, presumablv at the instigation of 
the Tibetans. The Dogras soon rallied. Tlie troops of 
Divvan Hari Chand and Wazir Ratami of Jammu put down 
the revolt and even pursued the Tibetan troops up to 
Dorkhung. The Dogras and the Tibetans concluded an 
agreement on 2-1 September 18-12, stipulating non-inter- 
ference by either of them in the affairs of the countries 
bordering Ladakh, reaffirming the historical boundat)' 
betw'een lodakh and 'Hbet, renewing old commercial ties, 
and, above all, initiating friendly relations berivren the two 
Governments- In the regular peace treatv- that followed, 
this agreement of 18-12 was ratified. It was specifically stated 
that "the boundaries of Ladakh and Lhasa shall be con- 
stituted as formerlj', the contracting parties engaging to 
confine themselves within their respective boundaries. ..." 

After the Anglo-Sikh War of 18-15, the British Govern* 
nicnt confirmed Gulab Singh’s title to Ladakh. The British 
made a serious effort to extend their commerce to Central 
Asia in the third quarter of the nineteenth centurj’, and to 
that end prevailed upon the Government of Jammu and 
Kashmir to sign a commercial treaty on 2 April 1870. This 
treat)-, which had ten Artidcs, specifically provided for the 
appointment of a British Joint Commissioner in Ladakh for 
the superv^$io^ of Central Asian trade as well as for the 
maintenance of the caravan highway from India to Central 
Asia across the Karakoram mountains. It also provided for 
a survey of the trade route from Lahul to Yarland tlirough 
the Changchenmo Valley of Eastern Ladakh- Subsequently, 
the Joint British Commissioner was also invested with 
judicial powers to decide disputes relating to Central Asian 
trade- The British interest in Ladakh continued till the 
beginning of this century. It declined with the realization 
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ot the uncconoiiiic natme of Central Asbn trade and with 
the disappearance of the danger from Russia to this frontier. 

Ladalch became a jwrt of the Indian Union \\illi the 
accession of the State of )amiim and Kaslnnir to India in 
1947. In October 1950, the Gox'crnnicnt of Jammu and 
Kashmir announced c.xtcnsi\c land reforms, llic landlords— 
the inonastcncs and the nobilit^' — in Ladakh were greatly 
shaken by the winds of cliange. 'fhey cs’cii hinted th.it if 
the Government did not stay this programme of land refonns, 
thc\' would seek union with Tilict. 'Flic commotion gene- 
rated by the land rcfomis, incidentallv, coincided wth the 
rise of the People’s Republic of Cliina' in 1949 and its ocerT- 
palion of Tibet in 1951. Tliis posed a grave danger to the 
secunt)- of Ijdakh. It made the Ladakhi landlords clrange 
their attitude towards India. 


Lha Chen (Great Lord) was the common title of the 
bngs of the first Udikhi djuasty (930-H70) and Chogs-al 
L/icnpo (Great Religious King) was the ofSciJl title of the 
0‘ the second Ladakhi d>-nasty (1470-1S42). 

.V. ® hi the Himalaya that emerges from 

IS stu^' is that of the history of a borderland, a frontier 
zone, which lies between two disKnet parts of the /\sian 
andmas!, India and China. E.-ct,. elTott made to weld all 
enduring Doliticnl 

enrih eintacng the entire Ilinmhjn, whether under the 

although 

f ''""V' “ nnit)- nns forged by the 

h' J “ nortlicni Power, mS of llicsc 

of ii,?, "‘“'■'“nrily and for the suppo t 

1 nTrtn”"”'- f?'?’ »' fetation iitl. 

C 7 "" “'""'nnity of religion. 

iS® ,’r like Bhutan and Spili. 

nhreh are predominantly T-rbetan in tbcii cultural Snd 
ethnic complmon, are no ex^tion. Tl.e intenention of the 
Bnhsh in their affairs from the second half of the eighteenth 
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century onwards constitutes a watershed in their histor)'. 
Drawn mote and more into the fold of India through a 
series of engagements and treaties with the British m the 
nineteenth and early twentieth cenhines, they became 
alienated entirely from the political influence of the north. 
Independent India did not perhaps fully realize the implica- 
tions of an autonomous Tibet on its northern periphery. It. 
therefore, allowed the Himalaya to become a battleground 
behvtcn itself and China. Bhutan. Silekim, and Nepal (and 
not Tibet) are today in the position of a buffer, with no 
gtiarantee of their security and integrity against China. It is 
not altogether difficult now to idsualize the nature and pattern 
of the political and other dei’clopmcnls likely to occur in 
this vital area in the years ahead. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Tun FRONTIER CTiARACTER of the Himalaya has alH'aj'S condi* 
tioned the sj’sten^ of administration there, whether in Bhutan, 
Sikkim, and Nepal, or in the border areas of India. The 
British made basic changes in the administrative structure 
in those parts of the Himalaya which the)’ gradually absorbed 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. The)-, how- 
. not introduce in the border districts under their 
junsdichon the hrm of administration preialent elsesvhere 
‘^^^sified them as non-regulation areas 
be)ond the frame\\oik of gos-emance of statute law and 
tramed seprate procedures and regulations for such frontier 
of Assam and Spili 
195; The Gtnemment of India Acts of 1919 and 

"ercluded and partially 

Sduced^rindr'^ 

""= Conslituent Assembly, 
arS . I »t India, also decided lo 

S “a c ?•' North-East Frontier Tract and 

Th Co'-nnnrcnf.of India revised 

he old heahes ™th Bholan, SihUm, and Nepal in order 
to fo'^M nny mrsanderthinding behveen them and itself, 
as «ell as hetaeen them and Tibet Tire elaims made by 
China from time to time to certain parts of the Himalaja 
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borderland on the basis of their cultural and etlinic associa- 
tions rntli Tibet liad alerted lire Government of India in 
this regard. In the summer of 1950 China announced its 
intention to '‘liberate” Tibet. TTie Government of India felt 
so deeply concerned about wJwt this ‘liberation” might mean, 
espcdally about its impact on the defence and security of 
the 2,500-inile Ilimalap border, that on December 1950 
it appointed a special committee under the clrairmanship of 
Major-General Ilimatsinhji to study the matter. The 
Governments of Bhutan, Sikkim, and Nepal also reorganized 
their sj-slcms of administration and politics in the light of 
the Chinese Tiberation” of Tibet in the summer of 1951. 

NEFA 

Tire administrative reoiganlation of NEFA has gone through 
several phases since 1947. It started in 1948 with Ac 
splitting of the Sadiju Frontier Tract into the Mishnii Hills 
and the Abor Hills, and the Balipara Frontier Tract into the 
Subansiri and Se La Sub-Agencies, each under an Assistant 
Political Ofijeer. Under the Administration Extension 
Scheme, which ssas initiated in 1947, the entire area was 
divided into six frontier divisions, namely Tuensang. Tirap. 
Lohit, Siang. Subansiri, and Kameng. (Each dmsion beats 
the name of the most important river flowing through it.) 
On the formation in September 1957 of a larger Naga 
administrative/political unit called the Naga Hills and 
Tuensang Area, the Government of India transferred 
Tuensang from NEFA, and made it a part of the State of 
Nagaland. It also created a special cadre, called the Indian 
Frontier Administrative Service (IFAS) for the administra- 
tion of this border area. 

Constitutionallj’, the North East Frontier Area is an 
integral part of Assam. Owing, however, to the pecu- 
liar problems encountered in its administration, it is 
treated as a special area- The Utrion Ministry of Home 
Affairs (the Ministry of External Affairs up to 1965) 
administers it through the Governor of Assam, who acts as 
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the agent n( tlic President of India. 'Ilic Goecnior has the 
assistance of a Secretariat in Sliillong. Math separate adn'sen 
ta hinanec, Tnbal Affaiis. and latgal Affairs, ’nie Dcptlti- 
Commissioner (nho used to be called Political Oflicer lip 
to 196>) 111 charge of a frontier district (ssliich used to be 
called a frontier division up to l%5) is vested mth the 
posms of a District Magistrate and is also the iiltiniatc 
autliority in liis district to cvaniinc and implement the 
esc opment schemes relating to srnions Departments and 
to ro-ordmate Gmenimcnt actiiitics. Tlic adniiuistiatioii 
works througli, and not in riialty nilh, the political institii- 
tions of the people. It enconrages the growth of indigenous 
^htical instimtions such as the tribal councils which, hcsidcs 
being local self-govcmincnt bodies, dispense justice. Criminal 
™t!?' P''»-i';"-. IliC)' ran he tried 

SeisSire ''-’S'''"'' f'J the SubdHsional 

fiS,?™ 1 r^n" “""'th “Otk within the general 
RegSS of of Justiee) 

u,?bv .9™"''“” Adiiiinisttatiic Refonns in NUFA, set 
Dainl Fr chaitmanship of 

from^NFF \ ^‘tttig. the nominatcil Mcinbcr of Parlianiciit 
™t fo tt '.T'*,'' "■■ptoseutatire fonii of Goserii- 

rane iavrt e n "’“.5'' "" "t.'hhslouout of a three-tier 

adinrnistralire sjstem at the aiicha! 

tha no e^rtrl , " t>'S;«tcd 

and that Jlprf ' ™"'"’,‘''S'nous system should be imposed, 
ienra Coune n ineliidiog those t” the 

These rcrammijT ^ “'“'*■'00 with ttih,,l eiistoms. 

ThrnanTZ wst w^c accepted hy the Goveriimsirt. 
and Ere Ac™™ r "o' “n 22 December 1966. 

TOe first cleetLfmT; T "R ^ December 1969. 
held. ^hl^SislmreS /'b ‘’S'l 

about a qualitative change in the evoluKon of "he pScal 
and social organization of the people of NEFA .Issoehtbns 
had till then been esscnbally and entirely tribal. Now there 
IS a temtonal structure for the fint time. 
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From time to time, there ha\‘e been demands for the 
shifting of the NEFA Secretariat from Shillong to some place 
in NEFA itself- 'I'he Parliamentan delegation led by 
S. V. Krislmamurthj Rao. Deputy Speaker of the Lok Sabha 
(1962-67). nbicli s-isitcrl NEFA during 22 M3y-29 May 
1966, also made a proposal to tliat effect. The Government 
of India, hoivcver. did riot disturb tbe arrangement. Now 
the people of NEFA themselves wH take a decision through 
the Agency Council 


Biiutan* 

Bhutan is a hcreditar 5 - monarchy. Tlic King of Bhutan is 
the foiinbiin of all State power in the conntrs'. Jigme Dorji 
Wangchuk, the present King, established the Tsongdu 
(/Assembly) as the kingdom's legislative body in 1953 and 
reorganized the administrative set-up in 1955-54 He created 
in particular tlie office of Commissioner of Southern Bhutan 
\nth headquarters at Saibhang- Tlic Commissioner, like the 
two Ponlops of Eastern and Western Bhutan, is the chief 
civil authority in Southern Bhutan. He is assisted by two 
Deputy Commissioners {who are equal in rank to the 
Thimpons under the Ponlops), one functioning from 
Chirang and the other from Samchi. The designations of 
Government officials in Southern Bhutan arc the same as 
those of the neighbouring Assam and Bengal 
Tlie present membership of the Tsongdu is 1 50, including 
all the Gups/Afaiidafs (\-illagc headmen), the lou'cst 
functionaries in the admiiiistralivc hierarchy, elected by 
tillages and nominated as such by the King, eight representa- 
th-es of the monasteries, twenty nominees of the Govern- 
ment, and a number of icpicsentatives of the people indirectly 
elected by the villagers- Women cannot become members 
of the Tsongdu. Thc)' have, however, as much a tight to 
nominate their representatives as men. The normal term 
of a member of (he Tsongdu is three to five v-ears. TJic 
Tsongdu meets for a week in the spring and again in the 
autumn, and discusses a wide range of issues, pertaining to 
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botli internal and external afbiis, including the Kings privy 
purse. It elects a senior monh member as its Spealcer. Tlie 
King, who participates m the proceedings of the Tsongdu 
but not as its head, can veto any of its recommendations- 

Kmg Jigme Doiji Wangcliut also established the Lodoi 
Chopdah (Ro}-al Council) in May 1965 to advise him on 
all matters of national importance. The Lodoi Chopdah, 
which consists of eight members — tw'o representatives of the 
monasteries, five representatives of the people, and one 
representative of the Government — has developed as a 
“Council of Elders” and is thus closely connected with the 
Tsongdu. All of its members are also members of the 
Tsongdu. 

pohlfcal sjstem has been gradually liberalized in 
Bhutan in recent years, even though there are no political 
parties in the country. At the first session of the Tsongdu 
m April'May 196^, King Iigme Dorjj Wangchuh ordered that 
Bhutan would thenceforth be a constitutional monarchy. 
1 ftio 1 session of the Tsongdu in October-November 
1968, he announced tliat he would abdicate whenever 75 per 
cent of the members of the Tsongdu passed a vote of no 
confidence in him. During its first session in 1969, the 
isongdu unanimously decided that the continuity of a 
monarchs rule should depend on popular approval, and that 
It the Tsongdu passes a vole of no confidence in the King 
y a two-thirds majonty, the King must abdicate in favour 
of the next member of the present dynastj’ in the line of 
succession. 

This revoluHonaty move on the part of the King of Bhutan 
may ev^tually mark the end of the system of absolute 
monarchy in Bhutan. In order to put the sj-stem of adminis- 
trahon in step wth the change that is fast coming over the 
rauntry, the King appointed Bhutan’s first three-member 
Council of Ministers from among the members of the 
Tsongdu on 16 May 1968. The process of democratization 
may not be limited to the revival or strengthening of the 
indigenous political insUtutiom and the appointment of 
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Bhutan’s first Council of Ministers, for there is an indication 
that the ban on political parties mjy also end. King Jigmc 
Dorji Wangchulc's ultimate objective seems to be to develw 
Bhutan into a constitutional monarchy with the people 
basing the final \-oicc in the cotinti>'’s affairs- 

SiKKisr 

Sikkim also is a hereditary monarchs- Tlie King of SiVkim 
is the source of all State power in the country' Phuntsok 
Namgj’al. the first ruler of the present d\ nasty in Sikkim, estab- 
lished the first centralized administration in the country ss-ith 
himself as its head and a twelve-member council of I^npos 
(Ministers), later popularly known as Kazij, identical m'tb 
the twelve Lepcha chiefs who represented the leading families 
of the Lepcha of Sikkim. About a hundred years later, 
Rabden Sherpa. a Tibetan who ruled over Sikkim for a time 
as regent, defined the functions and responsibilities of the 
Government and its constituent bodies. He also introduced 
a system of taxation for the first time. 

Under the fcudalistic system of administration, the Ktzis 
exercised cis-il and criminal jurisdiction over the areas in 
which they were responsible for the collcch'on of res'cnuc. 
Tashi Namgyal (r. 19H-6?), the father of the present 
Cliogyal, introdur^ many tefonns in tlic judicial system, 
and adopted the Indian Codes of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure as well as the Indian Penal Code for Sikkim, flc 
abolished the police functions of the courts of the Ifazis in 
1937, annulled the leases of many of them in 1940, did away 
rvith begar (forced labour) in 1945, set aside the res-enue 
functions of the Kazis in 1948, reorganized the administia- 
five set-up in 1949, and instituted the Stale Coundl of 
Sikkim in 1954 as a l^islatn-c body. J 

The State Council, in its present form, consists of hsxmty 
members — six nominated by tlic Chogjal and fourteen 
directly elected by the people. Tlie sit nominated members 
represent the monastic, das, and professional interests, 
fb^ec mcmbcB of the State ^uncil arc appointed to the 
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Executive Council of Sikkim and hold office during tjie 
pleasure of the Chogjal. 'fhe S/dlon (Prime Minister, 
designated Dinun from 1949 to 196? and Principal i^dminis- 
tratne Officer from 196? onnaids). who senes as the head 
of the administration m Sikkim, is c\ officio President of 
the Council. The State Council l^slatcs in theors’ only. 
It has no autliorih to discuss any matter relating to the 
Chog}-al or an\ other members of the ro\al family. It can- 
not even debate the appointment of the Sidlon. Tlic annual 
budget of the State is be\ond its purview. The Chogval 
does not participate in the proceedings of the Council but 
has complete indirect control over its deliberations. 

The Sikkim Panchayat Act of 1965. enacted by the present 
Chogial, Paldcn Thondub Namgj-al (r. 196?- ), intro- 

duced what might be called a non-party sv-sleni of local 
administration. The pnnapal aims of the panchajat sj'stem 
are to bnng even the remotest parts of the countrv’ under 
cffecthc adininistration, to enable the people to participate 
in the work of the administration, and to facilitate rural 
deielopment work, It is rather early to pronounce on the 
success or usefulness of Ibis experiment in Sikkim, where 
the officials arc usually from the landlord class- 

Nep.vl 

^pal, like Bhutan and Sikkim, is a hereditar)' monarch)'- 
The foundations of the present administrative and political 
changes in Nepal were laid at the time of the overthrow of 
the Rana regime in Febiuai)- 1951. Nepalese leaders made 
a penistent effort to develop democratic institutions in the 
counhy, and finally in the proclamation of the Constitution 
of 1959 the>- found the fulBlment of their dream. The first 
General Election under this Constitution was held in the 
same year, and a popular Government fomied soon after. 
Tlie 1939 Constitution, which provided for a bicameral 
legislature, a Cabinet, and a Supreme Court, vested supreme 
power in the King. Kng Mahcndra proclaimed ‘ a new 
Constitution on 16 December 1962, and introduced tilt 
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present p.itl)lcss tl'c 

ertes-. lire Gram ^,u ,„tcm. tlrousli 

rrnit of this S)Stcm of ailmintstahoin 
not conrplctcly at satrance ssil > ' j,, stress on 

fron. it in certain '''"''■•"""''t', ' tameworh of a 

the (IcccnlralwJlion of P"""” the Raslitriya 

three-tier lerncirasal ssstern 

Panchasat (National “ “rconnrrarrd. lie 

Under this s)stcni the V"’ 1 !'", , Council of hiinislcrs, 
rules directly with the assistance . .1 j„ He appoints 

svhieh often functions under his ssj Tlie 

and dismisses Ministers, and issu . 

Itai Sabha (State Coiinril). ' to draivn 

adsisory body. It consists of ,ppt_ fonner patty 

from the senior .JlJ' (™,1ics It has no Icgisla- 

leaders, and members of Icaihng ^ ^ t^gisiativc 

th-epmvers. Tlie flashtri,a Panchayat is tlm ^iiet^ 

body in the country. 1 . n,;. ]o\vcr-le\-cl pan- 

cent of these are indirccllv 5’“S^,!'„iahons. and by the 
chajats, bv class and profcssiotal orga 
gJuatesiand the res. - 

its meeting in camew. ^ PP panchaj-at. to 

“ from ’among the members of i.-JiicCtlv responsible, 
which the Ministers arc dit«t ) Constitution is 

The most important fcah.m "JXvnt Institution. Tire 
the reorganization Of the . , ;*« guthoritv to pilot 

panchaj'ts base been leSscn- 

and execute dcsclopmcnt prO|CC ^ central 

iiig the dependence of silbges and to%sms on 
authority. 

Uttarakhand 

Uttarahhand, the northernmost part of Ihejormer^ad^^^ 
Irativc division of Kumaun in Utter . jgij. Kumaun 

the British from the GoiUias m *e P ^ 5 possession of 

(including GarbNval), as the of British 

the East India Company and Um sole ciw 
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trade wntli Tibet, was accorded tlic special status ot a non* 
rcgubtioii Province, altliougli it was ofiicially a part of the 
North-Western Provinces of the Company's dominiom in 
India. Tlic administration of Kttmaun was entrusted to the 
Commissioner of Kumaun and Garhwal- Garhwal ws 
separated from Kumaun and formed into a separate district, 
until Pauri as its headquarters, under an Assistant Commis- 
sioner in 1839. 

Kumaun ceased to be a non-n^iilation Province in 1891, 
when it became a division of the North-Western Provinces 
(renamed the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh in 1901 
and Uttar Pradesh in 19-t7) governed by statute law and 
bureaucratic centralization. Us administration was brought 
in line with the administration in the rest of the Provinces. 
A separate court system was later introduced, so that the 
district ofRcers were gradually released from judicial duties. 
After 1891. Kumaun was reorganized several times, liarly i» 
1960, when tjic last rcorpniTation tool: place, the northern 
border areas of the division were reconstituted into the 
separate administrative unit of UttaraVhand. comprising the 
three border districts of Pilhoragaih, Chamoli, and Ultan- 
kashi. Tlic Commissioner of the Kumaun Division served 
concurrently as Commissioner of Uttarakhand. The process 
of reorganizing the area in line with hislorv and tradition 
was completed towards the end of 196S, 'when the hill 
districts were regrouped and the Cathwal and Kumaun divi- 
rions were turned into separate units under two separate 
Commissioners. 

The Deputy Commissioner of a border district enjojs wide 
powers. Besides functioning as the head of the district and 
co-ordinator of the work of all the Departments, he acts as 
the Planning OfScer of his district. He has the status of a 
District Magistrate (Class 1), and is the highest judicial 
authority in the district. 

The present administiativ'c set-up of Uttarakhand makes 
the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh responsible for its 
administration. In contrast to the Governor of Assam, who 
acts as the agent of the President of India in NEFA, and is 
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ansxveiable to the Government 

of Uttai Pradesh is ansnemble ““y.f Socretaiv 

Uttarahhand to the Sta^ SesrmataSJns liaison 

to the Government of jammistiation. 

"e to“me — Wr. ^ ^ 

Kinnaus- L-vuui.. and Smi 

Kinnaur is the northernmost rvaairi (area nnder the^njdm- 
tion of a naarr, minister) of the f»™“.f“V„ndet the 
Till the end of the nineteenth ^»tur>- ^ ^=3 of 

administration of one of the three • gyeotja^ place 
Bashahr. 'Hre Kinnaura PU^ses! the 

in the State. Indeed he wns. for a p , . .t joinorits’ 

chief adviser of the Raia (or of the legen powers in 

of a Raja). He held both SS from 'the 

the area under him and teceix'ed a j § ( 

Raia for his semces to the Stale. j«„pp Bashahr, in- 

In mi, ^vhen India attained u ^s 

eluding Kinnaur, acceded to the , Pradesh which 

merged into the Mahasu District o f 
had itself been created on 15 Apnl m Vgaded by a 
sioncr’s Prosince (now Union Tern r gjnila 

lieutcnant-Govemor) following the egra ^ 

Hni Shrtos. On 21 April I960. Iho Ch.m Tohn'^^^^d 
fourteen sillages of the Rampur , jjotrict called 

bid wore eoLtihrted into a separate ^ 

Kinnaur District. Htaclerl Pradesh atta.ned full Staten 

on 51 )uly this year . irinnaur is more or 

The present administrabs'e set-up o districts of 

less on the administrative pattern of the De\elop- 

NEFa\: its Depuh- lesd Secrc- 

ment Officer for Ins distnet. At the , Govern* 

tary for Border Areas maintains liaison V^_inistn- 

ment of Himaclial Pradesh and the district admmistra 
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trade with Tibet, was accorded llic special status ol a non- 
regulation Province, although it was officially a part of the 
North-Western Provinces of the Company’s dominions in 
India. The administration of Kunuun was entrusted to the 
Commissioner of Kumann and Garhwah Garhwal 
separated from Kumaun and formed into a separate district, 
with Pauti as its licadcjuarlers, under an Assistant Commis- 
sioner in 1839. 

Kumaun ceased to he a non-regulation Province in 1891, 
when it became a division of the Nortli-Wcsteni Provinces 
(renamed the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh in 1901 
and Uttar Pradesh in 1947) gosemed by statute law and 
bureaucratic centralization. Its administration was brought 
in line with the adinimstratiou in the rest of the Prosinccs. 
A separate court s>-stcm was bier inlrodnccd. so that the 
district ofEcers were gradually released from )ndici.il duties. 
After 1891. Kumaun was reorganized several times. Iiarly in 
1960, when t]ic last rcotganizalion looh pbcc. the northern 
border areas of the division were reconstituted into the 
separate administrative unit of UtlaraUiand, comprising the 
three border districts of Pilboragatb. Chamoli. and Uttata* 
hashi. Tlic Commissioner of the Kumaun Division served 
concurrently as Commissioner of Ultarabhand. 'Hie process 
of reorganizing the area in line with historv and tradition 
wys completed towards the end of 1968, 'when the hill 
districts were regrouped and the Garbwal and Kumaun disi- 
sions were turned into sqximlc units under two separate 
Commissioners. 

The Depu^’ Commissioner of a border district enjoys svide 
powers. Besides functioning as the bead of the district and 
co-ordinator of the worb of all the Departments, be acts as 
the Planning Officer of bis district. He has the status of a 
District M.igistrate (Qass 1), ami is the highest judicial 
authority in the district. 

The present administrath'c set-up of Uttaraldiand mates 
the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh responsible for its 
administration. In contrast to the Governor of Assam, who 
acts as the agent of the President of India in NEFA. and is 
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a„.vc,abl= to fl,c Govcn,m». of India, 
oi Uttar Pradesh is [,° ^v Chief Sccretarj- 

UttaraVh^d to the State j„,, maintains liaison 

to the Government of Uttar ■: „;(,( administration, 

between the Chief Minister an fornia- 

Fiom time to time demands J^y,j„d, However, the 
tion of a separate hill State j , „[,t in sight, 

citation ol a scpaiatc State of Uttaialtiana , 

KiNNAUR- LaIIU' ■ 

Kinnaur is "ortlieminost u-aziri Baslialir. 

lion of a n-azir. 

•nil the end of the ninety „,a toja of 

admimslratton of one of the . inBiicntial place 

Bashahr. 'nie Kinnaura 7'°. „ “ ,ical pi.q«ses, the 
in the State. Indeed lie was or nM ,„i„ority 

chief adsiser of the Rata (or ol ^ ^ mdicial powers in 

of a Rnia). 11= “estate) ir^ 
the area tinder him and n^'™ 

Raja lor his senices to the StaK , j Basliahr, in- 
fo IWT. when India attaint nidc^ntin 

chiding Kinnaiir. ''','„nliniactal Pradesh, which 

merged into the Maliasu Di _ .. ttyts as a Chief Conimis- 

had itself been created on 1> AP" ‘ beaded by a 

sinner's Protance (now n inlccralion of the Sinib 

licnlcnant-Covemor) fol ow^ 'J Tahid and tlm 

linl States. On 21 Apnl 19«. bttasn DiS- 

fonrteen tallages of the ^n'P "^„,5 holder district, tnlled 
trict were constitut^ *^ch.il Pradesh attained full statehood 

nn si Inly this tear 
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or by the \il!age headman, lire usual punishment for 
offences was fine, imprisonment, or banishment, or even death 
in extreme cases. 

The Dogras of Jammu changed the structure of adminis- 
tration, but did not disturb the traditional laws of Ladahh. 
'riiej' appointed a Wazir-i-Wazarat (Governor) to rim tlie 
civil, criminal, and revenue administration. 

On the accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to 
the Union of India in 1947. Ladalch also became a part of 
India. India’s administrative and defence needs in Ladalch 
necessitated the reorganization of its administration, m 
March 1960, on the administrative pattern of NEFA. From 
1960 to 1965. a Deputy- Commissioncr-cum-Development 
Commissioner of the lAFS cadre administered Ladalch and 
superi’ised and co-ordinated the aclinties of the Departments 
of agriculture, animal husbandry, forests, health, education, 
and public works. The Additional Deputy Commissioner at 
Kargil assisted him in the administration of Kargil and 
T^ngskar, and the Assistant Commissioner at Chushul 
assisted him in the dei-elopment programme in this im- 
portant border area. In 1965 the posts of the Deputy 
Commissioner and Development Commissioner were 
separated. The Deputy Commissioner today belongs to the 
IAS cadre. There is a demand that Ladakh should be 
separated from Jammu and Kashmir and given the status of 
a territory administered by the Government of India on the 
pattern of NEFA. 


II 

'fhe Himalaya borderland, including Bhutan, Sikkim, and 
Nepal, is one of the more undeveloped parts of the world- 
The British kept the area undeveloped as a matter of policj'. 
After Independence in 1947 the Government of India found 
that it could no longer afford to leave large tracts on the 
strategic Himalaya border backward while the rest of the 
country marched towards economic development and pro- 
gress. The Constitution of 1950, therefore, provided for 
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ud-EinislntivE arran^ S- 

lor all border districts, \ntb rn enacted to protect 

Scseral important regvilatrons Scheduled Castes and 

tribal rights in land and forest, and the behe^.^ 

Scheduled Tribes Coininission and the Tr* l Ad 

in each border State functron as tribes, 

development and welfare of , Nepal have also 

The toemments of Bhutan, SA^rVidinTarlministTri- 
inhoduced de%elopment tool; control of 

live and land reforms, csj^mlly after Clnna took 

Tibet in the spring of 1951. 

nefa 

special attention has been paid to and 

of transport and communication to in » ^o^jpemtive inovc- 
nriliUt)' needs of this strategic „_.:aeraWc hcadwray. 

ment, initiated in 1957. has f » oprating 

Sc\-cral co-operative transport . of NEFA. 

goods<um-passcngcr services m tAjowUiam and 

epecially along such routes as and 

Sa^..RU in the North 

;Mong Sonarighat m the Siang Distn . q'^^por-Bomdila- 
HapoH in tlic Subansiri Distnct and 53 ^ 

Tawring in the Kamcng District. There and 

mills at Pasigliat and UWiabali in t ic | and 

others will soon go into ^Yhc Administration 

Mishmi areas of the Lohit Distnct ^petaUve 

provides financial and tcclimcal aid especially 

societies. Tlicsc societies liavx pUjed a great part espv 
in the development of road no attention 

Agricultural development rccci^ P” . 't j^^pcndcncc 
from the Government before 194/. I'O ^ j^EFA 

a prcliminarv- survev* of the agnwUund 1 of the 

vvas undertaken for the first time. On P .j^^ynmated 
survev in 1931, an agricultural programme . , liorti- 
for Ibc development of ' ki,,,,, or shifting 

ciilliiic. and irrigation. 'Flic people prac 1 
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cultivation, which leads to mucli w-jstage of land. In 1947* 
48. the Administration promulgated three JIuini Land Rf^u- 
lations gning the tribes absolute right to their lands, 
discouraging sale or transfer of their lands to outsiders, and 
prohibiting non-tribesmen from settling in tribal areas. In 
the s^rh stages, it did not discourage shifting cnlfiration. 
Later howeser, it saw the need to persuade the people fo 
adopt more permanent forms of cidtu-ation. Ilorticulturc, un- 


hnowm in \EFA before 1947, lias great scope in some border 
areas such as Aniiri in Lohil. \fcchuka in Siaiig. and Tawang 
in Kameiig, A new t>’pe of ceononne structure has cxohecl 
in NEFA as a result of the adoption of a comparathch 
permanent form of cullhation and horticulture- 
In the Helds of education and health also. NEFA has made 
tremendous progress. When the Education Department 
hem? m 1947, there were only two primary schools 
in NLFA w'ith a total strength of fifty students. Now, many 
students from NEFA arc pursuing higher studies in agricul- 
ture, medicine, science, and technology in N-arious mmersi- 
ties m the country. 'Hicrc is at least one higher sccondars 
school m each district llic lawRbatbl Nehru College at 
asighat, founded in July 1964, provides facilities for pre- 
umversity education m arts, and there is a proposal to deselop 
It m due course into a full-fl«lgcd degree college. There is 
also a proposal to set up a iwhiccimic institute. 'Hie Cos cm- 
ment ot India has recently decided to establish a universits 
rfl ’•^ promotion of biglier edneatiou in the hill areas of 
1 nor i-castcrn region of the country ,imd this is a de\e* 
bpment of the highest importance for NEFA. Scholarships 
« x education clscwlicrc in the coimtt) 

tiftsf 1 ^ f Administration has built a 

hostel at Shillong for the nsc of students from NEFA. A 
num cr o NEI-A graduates arc already serring in positions 
of responsibility in the administration of the territoo'. 

Much attention has been given to such health programmes 
as the supply of drinking water, anti-malaria and anti-T.B. 
campaigns, and the establishment of hospitals, dispensaries, 
and mobile health units in each district- Tliere is now one 
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medicl officer for cr’cr,- 2,500 persons a ver;- fa™™Wc 
ratio Meed in comparison ndth svliat oblams m most other 

non-urhan areas in India. 

NEFA abounds in forests. The Department of Forests 
established in 1948, has a forest division in each dishict 
The timber resources of the area are being “P'»‘ 
supplement its economy on a large scale. Simultancousls, . 
survey has been undertaken to demarcate forests and to 
introduce pbntation-h'pc crops sttcli as co ee, ea, 

^EF.\ has a ttemcndoiis hidiaidic potential. Tlic 
harnessing of riven and streams started nearly a eca c ^o, 
when ses-eral diesel and generating sets, each with a - 

of 250 U-s were installed at different places m the temtor^ 
Three micro-hydel projects -at Tezu in 
Siang. and Bomdila in Kameng— are ready, and sur\ > 
the Along (Siang) and Tawang (Kameng) hjdel schemes 
have also been completed. It has been dcaded o in 
a hydro-electric project in the Kameng 
Fourth Plan. Tins project is to generate 3.000 k\v power, 
a part of which is to be made asnilablc to Msam a 
There is also a proposal to erect a fertilizer plant. 


Bhutan is the most grossly neglected area in the 
Himalasa. Until 1960, not a mile of road existed in tne 
counti)'. In September 1958. when Prime hhnister I^wahar- 
lal Nehru \-isited Bhutan, he entered the countr)' throng 
SiVkim and the Chumbi Valley of Tibet. • j r r 

Formerly Bhutan was disinclined to seek foreign ai o 
fear of being sivamped by alien cultures and influences, 
gave up this traditionarpolicy of isolation 
developments bejond the Himalaj’a during 1949-59 an 
threat they posed to its integritj’ and securitv'. It 
cularly upset by the revival of old tenitoiial claims V ' 
People's Republic of China. Meanwhile, the Governmen 
India sought to persuade King Iig;mc Dorji V'angchuk o 
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initiate de\elopnient progiainmes and introduce modern 
means of transport and communication in Bhutan. In 
1959, the Government of Bhutan started negotiating with 
the Planning Commission of India on the drafting of a five- 
year des elopment plan for Bhutan Tire expenditure estimates 
put the cost of the plan at Rs 105,000,000. Tlie main aim of 
the first plan, which was formally inaugurated on 1 July 
1961, was to increase Bhutan’s revenue resources and even- 
tually to create a self-reliant economy. The second plan is 
giving top priority to the development of agriculture. The 
target in this respect is to produce enough food not only 
for the internal population but also for the substantial num- 
ber of labourers imported from outside to wort on the 
development pro)ects, especially on the construction of 
roads. For the present, India is providing all technical help, 
but the intention is to build up a cadre of Bhutanese 
enpneers and technicians for future needs. 

Bhutan s development and security are dependent upon 
the rapid growth of transport and the means of communica- 
tion. Consequent on the Tibetan uprising of 1959, Bhutan 
sealed its border with Tibet, and this seriously upset Bhutan’s 
economy. T^c most important problem that Bhutan had 
to tace was the loss of its trade with Tibet Bhutan'used to 
«poit Its surplus rice to Tibet With its border with Tibet 
sealed, it had to find a new mathet Lack of adequate means 
made the export of this rice to India 
1 cu and uneconomical. Bhutan could not exploit its 
immense forest resources also owing to the absence of roads 
n omer means of communication. It, therefore, ga\e the 
I^iority to its prr^amme of road construction. R 
lo create the transport facilities needed to 
outage agricultural de\’elopment and to convey the build- 
ing matenals indented for use in the implementation of 
developmental schemes. The completion of the 120 -mile 
road troni the Bhutanese town of Phuntsoling on the border 
oenveen Bengal and Bhutan to Pato in Western Bhutan in 
196- connected the south of Bhutan with India directly for 
the first time. The Bhutan State Transport Department. 
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established in 1962, now operates scniccs on this road as 
well as on the road between Pare and Tliimpbu. In 1966, 
by an agreement betweerr Bhutan and India, the Directorate 
General of Border Hoads, Gor'Cmmcnt of India, took os’cr 
the rcsponsibilit)’ for road construction in Bhutan. Since 
then it has been constructing a network of roads in tire coun- 
try. Tlie construction of roads has especially led to an 
increase in the inovenienl of people and goods witliin the 
country. Tiictc has also been a great increase in the export 
of cardamom, oranges, potatoes, minerals, and timber. 

Bhutan also has a series of helipads all over its territon-. 
There are facilities for the landing of aircraft at Faro and 
Thimpim. 

The development of postal, telephone, and wireless com- 
munications has also received attention. Prior to 1955 there 
was no systematic procedure for the transmission of mail to 
the interior of Bluitan. Mail was sent tlirough casual 
travcllcR or by special messengers, depending on its urgenej-. 
Now. tiierc is a regular postal s>‘stem, and Bhutan is a 
member of the International Postal Union. 

Education comes next in the Government of Bhutan’s 
order of priorit>'. Prior to 1961 there were only fifty-nine 
schools in the country', with a total strength of about 2,500 
students. Now there arc about a hundred and tu-entj* pri- 
mary schools, three secondary schools, and a teacher-training 
institute. Besides, there are hvo public schools. There are 
facilities for education in all parts of the country-. For higher 
studies the boj-s go to Krlimpong in India. Those who wish 
to study agriculture engineering, forestry, and medicine, 
including nursing and compounding, go to the various 
universities in India. The Gov'cmmcnt of India awards fi\e 
hundred scholanhips annually to the students from Bhutan 
A few students ate studying in other countries as well. The 
Government of Bhutan' plans eventually to make education 
free and compulsory. Tire Simthoka School, specially estab- 
lished for the study of classical Bhutanese and Buddhism 
is to be tJie nvcieiis of Ihe Roy'al Bhutanese v’^esdemy which 
King Jigme Doiji plans to establish in the near future 
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Bhutan is primarily an agnciiUiirc «)unlrj'. and its economy 
is agrarian. I'onncrh Bhutan nsed to be self-sufficient -in 
food and used to export agricultural produce lilcc cliiihs and 
nee in substantial quantities to Ti!)Ct. Today, howcs'cr, only 
a small fraction of the total area of the country is iinder 
cultivation, and there is a shortage of food. Efforts arc. 
therefore, being made to acliie\-c self-sufficiency. Orchards- 
cum-iutrscries and cardamom plantations have been set up 
at Bumthang. Samchi. Tlumphii. ahd other places in the 
subtropical zone of the foothills and the temperate zone of 
the high llun.alayj. 'Hicrc is also a plan to develop a tea 
industry, which would compete willi the tea phintations of 
.\ssam and Bengal 

In 1952, long before any development programme was 
conceived King jigmc l\)rii WancchnV introduced land rc- 
fnnns. However us there were not manv landlords in the 
coiintrj. their impact was limited. 

Sweral sheep breeding and piggery fanns have also been 
establislicd- There arc five veterinary dispensaries in nil, and 
these inchidc a mobile unit. A Swiss veterinary doctor made 
an (Ktensivc survey of tlic diseases among the vals in 
Notthem Bhutan in 1%“ 

'Hie Directorate of Health, set up in 1967. is already 
operating four modem hospitals at Tashigang. W'angdi 

lodang, numplut. and Pare. Its major goals arc the im- 
provement of existing hospitals and dispensaries, the estab- 
lishment of new units, and the intensification of the 
programmes aimed ,nl the eradication of Icprnsv and goitre 
m the country’. 

Bhutan has tremendous forest resources, with forests 
covering two-tlnrds of the country. A Swiss team toured 
the country in 1961 to explore these forest resources, and 
a Ja^ncse team spent two weeks there in 1965 to study the 
feasibility of establishing a rayon and pulp factory. In view 
of the rich timber vvcallh of the country, the Government 
of Bhutan has a plan to establish a match factory in the 
south. Small-scale industries arc already producing horse- 
shoes. household goods, leather goods, and woodwork. 
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Bhutan abounds in medicinal licrbs and plants, none of which 
has stt been exploited commercially. 

The torrential rivers and streams of Bhutan have tremen- 
dous hjdro-elcctrical potenlbl- On 15 September 1961 
Bhutan and India signed an agreement to harness the Jaldhaha 
Ri\ct for the generation of hydro-electric power. The 
project in\ol\cd the construction of,a Z-nrilc-long diversion 
tiinncl on the border between Bengal and Bhutan. Bhutan 
now receh-es 250 kws free of cost, as wxll as a rosalh' of 
eight rupees per kw annually, from the Government of ^^'est 
Bengal for the power it supplies. Power from Jaldhalca is 
ns^ in fruit prcscr\ation, timber, and other industries in 
the adjacent Bhutanese area. The Central Water and Power 
Commission of the Government of India has also completed 
hjrJcl survej-s of the risers Wong Clm and Amo Chu in 
Western Bhutan- 

*^0 Geological Survey of India conducted a geological 
simes' of Bhutan in 1962-65. ExlcnsU-e deposits of coal, 
copper, dolomite, graphite, gypsum, and limestone have 
been discm-ctcd in the country. Mica deposits, which have 
hecn w-othed for long, arc now yielding an annual profit of 
Rs 2,500,000. Bhutan proposes to set up soon a Geological 
Siincv- of its own. nmnned iniliaUv bv experts from 
India. ■ ■ 

Bhutan has a grcit potential for economic dc\‘elopincnt. 

he principal resources arc the forests, the rivers and 
Shams, and the mineral deposits, llrcse are quite substan- 
from the point of \-ic\v of commercial and industrial 
opiojtation. 


Sikkim 

SiVUm Imnchoj its Rnt Sc-cn-Ycar Plan in April 1954 -vitli 
loM allocalio,, of R, 45.000.000, 11, c Govcnimmt of 
TfBlr'v entire financial burden. Chogsal 

It v/ ^ Sikkim fomullv inaugurated the plan on 

*954. iherc w-as only a 4S-kin 
e trunk road between Gangtok and Rangpo on the 
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border between Bengal and Sikldni and 2/0 knis of otlicr 
roads. Tins was considered inadequate from all points of 
\ic\v, and scscral jeep tracks in Sonlhcm Sikkim and about 
150 kms of tlic Nortlicrn Sikkim lliglmny connecting Gang- 
tok with Lichen in Notllicm Sikkim were constructed during 
1934-62. Tlie Northern Sikkim lliglmay facilitates the inos'C- 
ment of forest produce, apples, and potatoes from Northern 
Sikkim to the markets in the lower areas of the country'. 
Bridle paths to the Jclep Pass and the Nathu Pass, which 
were made “jccpable'* during 1954*62, were further improsed 
subsequently. As a result, almost all parts of Sikkim arc 
now within casj- reach of Gangtok. A nationalized State 
Transport Sersicc operates on the important routes. A rope- 
way from Gangtok to Shetathang. south of the Nathu Pass, 
is also in operation, now used almost exclusively to support 
Indian army posts on the borda. 

The Government of Sikkim established the Department 
of Agriculture in 1955. It has also set upon an experimental 
basis agricultural farms at Tadong ami Laclmng in Northern 
Sikkim, two cardamom nurseries at Gangtok, a potato farm 
at Temi, and an apple orcliatd at Lachung. There is, be- 
sides, a State Dairy Farm at Gangtok. 

Education has made much headway in Sikkim. Increased 
provision for scholarships and hostel accommodation has 
considerably helped in the spread of education. Tlic Nam* 
gjal Institute of Tibctologj* at Gangtok is the premier 
institution of the country for research in the historj-, religion, 
and culture of Sikkim. Before 1959 Sikkimese lamas used 
to receiie training in the leading Tibetan monasteries, to 
which the lamas who originally migrated to Sikkim and who 
contributed a great deal to the establishment of Sikkimese 
Buddhism belonged. 

About two-thirds of Sikkim is cos-cred by forests, but for 
want of sufficient transport facilities in the interior, these 
forests have remained largely uncxploilcd. ^^'ith the opening 
of new roads, howei’cr, the situation is fast changing. 

Since 1960, the Sikkim Mining Corporation, a joint 
undertaking of the Governments of India and Sikkim, has 
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done pioneer worl: in the field of mineral exploitation. Tlie 
Go\-cmment of India bears the entire financial outlay of the 
Corporation in that it holds all the shares either directly 
or on behalf of the Government of Sikkim, the sum advanced 
on behalf of the Government of Sikiam being treated as a 
loan. Mineral surs'eys conducted bj’ the Geological Suney 
of India show that there ate appreciable quantities of coal, 
copper, gjpsum, lead, and zinc- 
Small-scale industries are also dei-eJoping. Tlic Govern- 
ment set up the Sikkim Industrial Corporation in 1964 to 
start important industries in the State. Eicpansion of the 
hydcl power resources of the country vs ill especially help in 
building up Sikkim’s indusliial base. 

Sikkim has an excellent economic base. Forests and 
mineral deposits arc quite substantial from the point of 
view of eommcrcuil and industrial exploitation. Actually 
Sikkim is far ahead of the otliet nimala>a border countries 
in the matter of economic development. 

NrPAi. 

During the Ikana regime in Nepal there was hardly any 
Icvclopnicnt work in die count!)'. 'Hic Ranas were not 
.ntcrcstcd In the creation in Nepal of a modem political and 
social infrastructure which is so vital for tiic all-round 
economic development of a ooiintn-. It was only after King 
Tribhumn assumed full powen in 1951 that the Government 
of Nepal introduced dcvTiopmcnl schemes. 

In view ‘of Nepal’s tenaiu and topography, the first Fiic- 
Ycar Plan (1956-61) gave priority to the development of 
transport facilities, commnnicatiou, irrigation, and power, 
as well as agriculture. Tlic second Plan (1962-65) 
its principal objective an inacasc in agricultunil production 
commeusurafe with the needs of the increasing popuj^jiQj^ 
It also sought to promote economic stability. Tjj^ ’ 
P!.m (1965-70) is a part of the l5-\c3t perspective pjj,, 
(1965-80), which aims at doubling the countiy's ixijig^j 
■"icoww Nvvthm the plw 5*cwsd 
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Nepal is primarily an agricultural counlrj', and its economy 
is predominantly agrarian. According to tiie census of 1961, 
more than 93 per cent of the total population depends on 
land and agriculture. Agrarian conditions were formerly \erj- 
bad, owing partly to the birta system of land tenure (in 
which the tax-free ownership of land was vested in particular 
individuals by way of remuneration for certain sendees 
rendered to the State). In 1951, the Go%'ernment of Nepal 
announced its decision to abolish the birta system, but it 
could not implement it for several years for various political 
and social reasons. The Land and Cultisulors’ Records 


Compilation Act of 1956 sought both to strengthen revenue 
administration and to introduce a measure of land reform 
throughout tlie country for the first time. The Land Act of 
1957 pro\ided that any tenant who cultisutcd a landholding 
for one year was, so long as he regularly paid the rent, 
entitled to enjoy the land without fear of eviction, and fixed 
the maximum rent at 50 per cent of the gross produce 
of the year. In 1959, with the inauguration of a parlia* 
mentaiy system of government, two more bnd reform legis* 
lahoiis were enacted: the Land Taxation Act and the Birta 
Abolition Act. The Land Ta.xation Act was intended to 
iscoutage retention of brge holdings and thus encourage a 
sort of diffused land ownership, while the Birta Abolition 
Act made it illegal for anybody to utilize land without 
paying any re\'enue to the Stale. The birta system was 
holdings were converted into raifcar 
IState) holdings on which revenue is collected directly by 
e uoyemment or through intermedbries. An even more 
programme was launched in 
. Under this programme ceilings have been placed 
upon the size of holdings. An attempt is also being made 
to dev elop -a non rapbitaave iviral credit splem. 

1 he Nepalese expenence in agricultural planning has thus 
been com^ratively comprehensive, and land reforms liave 
helped agricultural development in the country’. A number 
of irrigation schemes, major and minor, have been talccn 
up. Tlie Kosi and Gandak multipurpose and mutual bene- 
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fit piojccts, financed and built b>' India, will irrigate large 
areas in the Nepal Tani and will also proride Nepal rvith 
power. The Kosi project alone has cost Rs LOGO million, 
including the expense on the lajing of the main line from 
the project area to Biratnapr- Saeral other irrigation 
projects have been designed, a^in with Indian aid, to increase 
overall agricultural production in Nepal. Tire Rapti Vane5- 
multipurpose scheme has alreadj- reclaimed ses'eral thousand 
acres, and landless families from the hills have been settled 
on the land thus reclaimed. 

As elsewhere in the Himabya, transport is of the utmost 
importance for the development of the country'. Before the 
beginning of the first Five-Year Plan in 1956, there were 
only 325 miles of roads in Nepal, about }>a)f of wliich were 
fair-weather roads. In 1956, India built the 75'mile, all- 
weather Ttibhu\-an Rajpath. which connects Kathmandu 
with India. In 1966, People's Republic of China built a 
65-mile road connecting Kitlimandu witli Kodari on the 
Tibetan border. Tliis is the only major aid project that 
People's China has completed in Nepal as yet. Tlie Nepalese 
hope that in time the Kodari border road will replace the 
old trade route between Fblimpong and the Chumbi 
Valley. 

India constructed an airstrip in Kathmandu in 1951. India 
also constructed the first airstrips at Biratnagar, Janahpur, 
Simla, and Bhaim-a in the Nepal Tarai, and there is a net- 
work of airstrips in the hill areas as well- Tlius, air transport 
is playing an increasingly significant role in the consolidah'on 
and des'elopmcnt of Nepal. 

Tlie Kathmandu-Ra-xaul trunk line, which is being bid 
by Indian telegraph communicarion engineers, will not only 
bring much rcs-enue to Nepal but also improve its communi- 
cation with India and indeed the rest of the world. 

Nepal abounds in mineral resources such as coal, cobalt, 
copper, iron, lead, and mica. The United Nations, India. 
Switzerland, and the United States have helped Nepal 
conduct geological surveys. Despite the efforts made since 
2955 honeter, Nepal fs still backward indiisiriallr. 7?,^ ^ 
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due ptinianly to such faclore as the slioitjgc of capital, 
technicians, and engineers, and to m.idcqnalc power and 
transport facilities. An Indian-aided textile mill, with a 
capacity of 20 million yards of cloth amuially, is the 
major industrial enterprise to come up in the country, uic 
Nepal Industrial Dc\-clopmait Corporation {NIDC), 
founded in 1059 and assisted by USAID, started functioning 
in Kathmandu in 1960. Besides setting up industrial estates 
at Balaju and Patan in the Kallimandii Valley, it assists 111 
the development of pii\-atc induslrics by means of loans and 
the imdensTiting of sliatc capital ami through its training 
and productivity programmes. 

China has helped in the setting up of a leather factory- 
There arc a cigarette ami a sugar factory set up w ith Soviet 
aid. Besides, there arc scscral consumer goods induslrics 
in the prhatc sector. 

Nepal is a developing country. It Ims a great economic 
potential It abounds iu n.it»ta1 icsonrccs liVc forests, 
mineral deposits, and nvers wailing to be exploited. Foreign 
aid, including UN aid, has contributed much to Nepal s 
infrastructure and economic development. India’s part m 
it has especially been $ignific.int. Tlic present controversy 
(over the ban which the Government of India imposed, m 
May 1969, on the import of Nepalese stainless-steel goods 
and synthetic fabrics into India exceeding the quota fixed 
for them in the November 196S bilateral agreement) is not 
insoluble. Export of these goods by Nepal to India 
can have little effect on the economy of a connliy lihe India. 
Tliercforc, there is need for generosity on the part of Indi.i 
and for understanding on the p.irt of Nqial. 

Uttaraku.vkd 

During the British ivcriod, Kuiiiaun was one of the most 
developed areas in the Himalaya. After Independence, 
however, the Government of Uttir Pradesh tended to ignore 
the hill districts on the border, now reconstituted as Uttara- 
Xhand. Tlie Sino-Indian War of 1962, however, fully 
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liensne socio-economic sun’cy of this border area for the 
Planning Commission of the Gosemment of India in 1963- 
65, has borne this responsibility so far. 

Tlic hill and border areas of Uttarahhand have made 
definite progress since 1947. Iloweser, this progress can 
hardly be described as satisfactory' in relation to the needs 
of the people and the strategic importance of the area for 
our country- A separate des’elopmcnt board for the eight hill 
districts of Naini Tab Almora, Pithoragarh, Pauri, Chamoli, 
Dehra Dun, Tehri, and Uttarahashi was set up in 1967 under 
the chairmanship of the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh- 

Kinn.\ur. Laiiul, and Spiti 

Tlie Himachal Pradesh Abolition of Landed Estates and 
Land Reforms Act of 1953, a comprehensive piece of land 
reform legislation, came into force in 1955. Tire Act of 1953 
abolished intennediarics, and ga\e tenants security of tenure 
and relief from unlawful eviction as well as the right to 
acquire proprietary interests in the land held by them under 
the tenancy. Houcrer, tliere was no appreciable progress in 
the implementation of the 1953 Act during 1955-62. With 
the appointment of a lond Reforms Commissioner in 1962, 
the pace has somewhat quichened. Different tenancy hu’s 
arc in vogue m Lahul and Spiti, like the other bvo Punjab 
districts of Kangia and Kulu, which were merged in Hima- 
chal Pradesh in 1966. The Goreniment is now trying to 
e\olve a uniform body of tenancy laws for the entire State 
of Himachal Pradesh. 

Kinnaur was the main source of revenue for the former 
natue State of Bashahr, but little attention was paid to its 
dei’elopment needs up to 1947. Tlie only important public 
work undertaken by the Bashahr State Gmernment uilli the 
collaboration of the British Goi'crnmenl was the Hindustan- 
Tibet Road, which passed through Kinnaur to Western- 
Tibet over the Shipki Pass. Since Independence, Kinnaur 
has progressed tremendously in the fields of transport and 
communication, horticulture, agriculture, animal Inishandry’, 
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lamas used to go to Tibet for this purpose- 
Ladaioi 

Roads, communication, irrigation, and afforestation figure 
in a big way m the developmait of Ladahh. The comple- 
tion of the 235-mile Srinagar-Leh Road in this strategic 
border area in 1960 is a landmarl: in the extension of cont* 
municahon and transport facilities. In addition to the 
programme of the Border Roads Organization for the 
construction of strategic roads, the Public Works Department 
has woven a network of “jeepable’ roads and mule tracks 
throughout Ladakh. The road connecting Leh with tlie 
Nubra Valley passes o\'er the 17,730-foot-high Khardong 
Pass, the first of the high passes on the historic caravan trail 
to Central Asia- 

As the layers of the soil are not more than a few inches 
thick throughout Ladakh and rainfall is very sparse, fliere 
can be no cultivation without extensive irrigation. Tlie 
construction of irrigation channels is not easy under the 
conditions obtaining there. Strenuous efforts are. however, 
being made to inigate all arable lands- 
Afforestation is another acutely felt need in Ladakh, and 
the r-anamahotsava {tree-planting festival) programme is 
obseiN'ed on an extensive scale. The Government is en- 
couraging local bodies and individuals to plant as many 
trees as possible. It provides both subsidies and free plants- 
Ladakh is deficient in food grains. As the scope for in- 
creasing food-grain production is very limited, the Govern- 
ment is making an all-out effort to promote the cultivation 
of vegetables with the help of several multiplicalion-cum- 
demonstration famis. It is also distributing potato and 
vegetable seeds, fertilizers, and pesticides. All the vegetables 
needed for the amry stationed in the area are now being 
grown locally. 

Animal husbandry is also receiving considerable attention. 
A cattle-breeding and research farm has been set up at 
Murtse, and there are veterinary hospitals at Lch and Kargil 
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Himalaya, especially in Bhutan, Sikkim, and Nepal, nor the 
administrative machinerj can cope with the ever-growing 
socio-economic dc\’elopinental activities there. Both are 
really outdated and out of tunc with the spirit of the social 
processes now’ in operation there. Es’cn the panchayat 
'j'Stem of administration recently initiated there docs not 
ensure that the ob)ccti\'e of a full and prosperous life in the 
Himalaya will be attained- 

De\elopmental activities Iiavc helped make up for the 
discrimination and neglect suffered by the area in the past. 
Transport and communication facilities, the backbone 
of all development, have improved immensely during the 
last twenty jean. Several important roads now link even 
the remotest parts of the Iliinabj-j with the rest of 
India. Hie use of modern .igr'aiffiiral iiicthods. fertilizers- 
and improved seeds, extensive irri^tion, and scientific land 
utilization have given a shot in the arm to the economy of 
the area. Health and social-welfare programmes have almost 
transformed the life and culture of the people. Tlic 
encouragement gisen to local institutions, such as tribal 
councils and vilbge panebaj-ats, is leading to greater local 
participation in the administrative and political process in 
the Himalaj-a. 

Difficult geographical conditions and, except in Nepal, a 
chronic shortage of labour have stood in the way of economic 
development in the Himalaya. The shortage of manpow’er 
IS a major obstacle especially in the implementation of the 
de\elopmenl projects in Bhutan. But the people of the area 
are determined to put the Himalaya in line with the 
''trend of developments in the world around. 
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border, it is Bhutan, Sikkim, and Ncp,il. Also, in \ic\v of 
the recent advance of technology, the Himalaya is no more 
impenetrable from the north, although it still can halt any 
large-scale invasion tliat might be attempted. China has 
shown that by its armed agression on India in 1962. Only 
by effecting proper socio-cconoinic dcsclopmcnt and main- 
taining Bhutan, Sikkim, and Nepal on India’s side can we 
make the Himalaya an effective barrier between India and 
China. No treaties of alliance and friendship can truly safe- 
guard our security. It will all depend entirely on how nc 
prosper on the economic front in llic foreseeable future. In 
tlie past il was India’s moral stance that enhanced its 
prestige m the world The philosophy of the Buddha 
softened even China. In the British period it uus British 
power that secuied India’s position in the Himalaya. In the 
years ahead, only India’s economic and social advancement 
will secure it. 

Tlie economy of the people is based on agriculture and 
animal husbandry, supplemented by pasturing, fishing, and 
hunting to some extent, and the carry'ing trade up to 1962. 
The wealth of the people generally consists of cattle. Next 
lo agriculture and animal husbandry it is forests and pastures 
that matter in the economic life of the people of the Hima- 
laya. Before 19-17, the forests in the north-cast frontier of 
Assam, Bhutan, and Sikkim were undcrexploitcd, whereas 
those in Kiimaun, Garhwal, and Basliahr were oNtircxploitcd. 
Problems like rapid soil erosion in areas such as Spiti were 
' never tackled. 'Fhere existed practically no means of trans- 
port and communication. Except for the Kalimpong-Lhasa 
and Hindustan-Tibet roads, the only lines of communication 
were the dangerous but widely used tracks, and the only- 
means of transport were mules, sheep, or yaks. Isolated from 
the outside world, and with their own peculiar socio-religious 
practices, the people languished. Illiteracy' and disease 
reigned unchallenged. 

Owing to the economy of the people of the Himalaya 
being of tlie subsistence type, the standard of living is low- 
The area used to be self-sufficient in the past. People c\en 
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of the destruction of the indhiduality of the people and 
their traditional, social, economic, and political institutions. 
It might even ad\-crscly affect their psyche. It is equally 
essential that the people do not remain isolated. Initially 
no solution of the problem nns awilablc, but gradually a 
policy has e\'ol\‘ed which attempts to avoid both extremes. 
The underlying principle of lliis policj’ is the deselopment 
of the border people on the lines of their own genius, with 
no imposition from outsides. The policy frowns especially 
upon overwhelming the border p«)plc with a multiplicit}' of 
development schemes. Tlie effort is rather to work through, 
and not in opposition to, their own social and cultural insti- 
tutions. 

The Sino-Indian border conflict has greatly affected the 
economy of the people of the Himalaya. Even non-political 
relations like border (usturage and trade have stopped, up- 
setting the economic situation there. Tlic practice of pung 
lamas from the Iliniabya border countries Wsit/ng Tibet to 
achieve proficiency in Buddhist scriptures has ceased on ac- 
count of the events in Tibet Bhutan sealed the border wth 
Tibet in 1959, and this seriously upset Bhutan’s economy- 
Prc\'iously Bhutan used to export its surplus rice to Tibet. 
The scaling of the Bhutancsc-Tibcbin border, therefore, made 
it necessary to find an alternative market for this rice. India 
did not renew with China the trade agreement concerning 
Tibet in 1962. Even Nepal and China ha\‘c not renewed 
their agreement of 1962, which allowed their border vilbgers 
to graze their cattle in either country. But the people do 
not suffer for this, because, thanks to the confrontation with 
China, the Governments of India, Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan 
pay special attention to the care and des-elopment of the 
traditionally neglected Himalaya borderland. Now there are 
several Government agencies which encourage handicrafts 
and village industries, especially by proriding help for the 
manufacture of articles of daily need so that the people 
develop their own economy instead of depending on others. 
None the less, they fondly long for the return of normalcy, 
and for trade with Tibet. 
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India, 6a, rctaiionj with China, 
62, 64, with the People’s RepubBc 
of China, 123, with Cooch Bthat, 
56-8, with Indian Union, 64, J23. 
economic assistance from, 65, 
66, J24, with Ntrslj 37, with 
Tibet, 44, 55-7, 124. 141. sealine 
of border with, 142; nvers of, tt, 
12; religion of the people, 10, 30, 
3t, S3< folit religion of, 31, State 
religion of, 31; territorial daims 
of the People’s Republic of China 
in, 123: trade relations, 30; 
transport and contmunication in, 
124, 123; tribes of, 30, Dakpas, 
30, Doyas, 30, Lepchas, 30, 
Sbercbol^s, 30, unsuceessfuJftfn/s 
d'tw of IS54, 6Si valleys in, 
X2S Gup (Village Headman), 30 
Bir Shamsher, 85 
Border Roadt Orgiaiueha, tjd 
Brahmaputra (Tsangpo), a, 5, 9, 
ta, T4 

Brokpas (tribe), 30 

Buddhism, 38, 42, 9t, In Bhutan, 
30, 54, in KirMUt, Lahul and 
Spitl, 40, in Ladakh, too, loi, 
monasteries of, 97, in NEFA, 29. 
in Nepal, 33, in Sikkim, 31. 
spread across Himalaya, 2 
Burma, 2; First Anglo-Burtnese 
War, 1824-25, 47; conquest of 
Assam, 47; relations with British 
India, 47 
Byansis (tribe), 37 


Central Himalaya, 15 
Chamangs (tribe), 39 
Chand, Bhsrti, Raja, 91 
Chand, Deep, Raja, 93 
Chand, Cyan, Raja, 91 
Chand, Kalyan, Raja, 9*> 9* 
Chand, Kirti, Raja, 91 
Chand, Mohan, Raja, 93 
Chand, Ratan, Raja, 91 
Chand, Rudra, Raja, 92 


Chandra Shamsher, 83, 86 

Changpas (tribe), 41 

Chao Eth-feng, occupation of Tibet 

by, 63 

Chaudansis (tribe), 37 
Chewing Nasngyal, 102 
Chepangs (tribe), 34 
Chhde Namgyal, Lama, 56 
China, early contacts with India, 7S, 
occupation of Tibet, 1951, 2, 3. 
45. *09, by Chao Erh-feng, 63; 
partidpaiion in the Tnparaw 
Conference, 51; relations with 
Bhutan, 62, 64, territorial claims 
in Bhutan, 63, srith Britain, 
72; with India, invasion of India, 
3; w<ih Nepal, 83; suzerainty over 
Nepal, 83; military occupation 
of Tibet, 109, coDirol over 
Sinklang, 3 

Cooeh Bihar, reladon with Bhuoit, 
56, sr, 'n’iih the British, 38 


DAnM (mbt), occupatieus of, *7, 
28; religion of, 29 
Dak^s (tribe), 30 
Dalai Lama V, 44, 53, 54, 92 
Dalai Lama, XIII, 62, 63; escape to 
India, 63 
Dao PaJjor, 63 
Dards (tnbe), 23, 40, too 
Daijeeling, 69-71; acquisition from 
Sikkim by the British, 69 
Darluog Topgye, Dzongpon, tfl 
Daimawats (tribe), 37 
Dairang Raja, 46 

Dogias, 104, toy, it9, 120; hegemony 
over Ladakh, 105, tip; relations 
with Tibet, 103 
Dondub Gyalpo, 36 
Dorii Lopon, 73 
Doyas (tribe), 30, 31 

Dnkung Kargyupa, 53 
Drufcpa, 10. 53. 54 
Diukpa Kargyupa, 53, 54 
Duars, S, 61 
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Frontier Tract and Spiu under 
the Consucuaon, loS; Indian 
Frontier Administranve Service, 
109; Indo-Nepalese Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance, 1950, 
88, Indo-Hbetan Boundary 
Agreement, 8 

Ivan Chen, jr 


Jadhs (tnbe), 36 

Jang Bahadur, 84, 85; relanona with 
Bndsh India, 85 
Jhum Land Regulanons, 122 
Jigme Dorji Wangchult, Dnik 
Gyalpo, accession of, dr, 64, d;, 
iii-3> >>3i land reforms inuo- 
dueed by, I2d, reorganizaclon of 
administianon by, ill, establish- 
nent of Lodoi Cbopdah (Royal 
Counal), iia 
Jigmi Dal^a, 56 
Jigmi Dorji, 54 
Jigmi, Namgyal, 61 
Joharls (tnbe), 37 
, Joahi, Harshades a, 93 
Jtiddha Shamsher, 87 


Kaouns (tribe), 46 
Kailash, i, 14, S4, 92 
Kalidasa, l 
Kamarupa, 53 
Kangta, 96 

Karakoram Pass, 3; range, 3f 
Katmapa Chaogchub Dorji, 56 
Kashmir, relations with Ladakh, 
toi-4, invasion of Ladakh, loi 
Kehii Singh, 96 

Khalji, M uhamm ad bin Bakbttar, 
invasion of Eastern Himalaya, 

43.044 

Khampas (tnbe), 3S, 39 
Khamptis (tribe), 24, 27, 29, 

48 

Khardong Pass, 1 36 
Khasas (tnbe), 36, 38 


Kinnaur, climatic zones in, 
developmental activities m, 434, 
13s; eihm'c groups in, 38, 39; 
history of, 95, 96; mountain passes, 
19, Stupid La, 19; occupaaons of 
the people, 39: religion of the 
people, 40, transport and commu- 
nicauon in, 134, I35i village ad- 
niiiiistiarion, 40^ topography of, 19 
Ktrats (tribe), 33 

Kiinutin, 36, 37, 80, 91, 93, 94, 
115, ii6, 140; <2hand nobles of, 
93; conquest by the British from 
Gorfchas, 115; history of, 92; 
uoder British administration, 133 
Kyide Nyimagon, 95. 98-100 
Kyitsalpa, di 


LAbtUi, 3, 40*2, 95, 100-7, 119; 
absorpiTon into Dcyra donuAioa, 
119: accession to Indian Union, 
loy; judicial set*up under old 
administration, 119, adzninittrauve 
set-up under Dogras, lae, adminis- 
trative set-up since accession to 
Indian Union, 120, panchayat 
system of administration, 138; 
climatic condinou, 22; contacts 
with Xibet, 100; development 
programmes in, 136-8, educational 
programme, 137; ethnic groups 
in, 40, 4tj history, T00-7, first 
Ladakhi dynasty, 100, second 
Ladakhi dynasty, loij invasions 
from Central Asia, 101-3; lamas 
in the history of, loo; bnd re- 
forms in post-1947 penod, 105, 
10^ Langdarma, anti'Buddhist 
fecnoR of, too; Alongol-Tibeian 
invasion, 103; mountain passes 
in, 21, 22, Zoji La, 22; 
Mughal sovereignty over, 103; 
occupations of the people, 41; 
penetration of Islam into, loi; 
relations with Kashmir, 101-4, 
vriih Alughal Empire, 44, 
X02-4, with Sikhs, 104, vrith 
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Tibet, 103, 104, boundartes fixed 
by Treaty of Timisgong, 103, war 
with Tibet, 44, 96, 103; religion 
of the people, 41, 1035 trade 
relacions with Central Aria, 46, 
with 'Hbet, 41; trade routes to 
Central Asia, 21, 105, vegetatkin 
in, 22; village admii^strstion, 41 
Lahul and Spiti, 38-40, 95, 98, 99, 
ri9, tip, 135, 136; administra- 
don under the Bneish, 99, 118, 
since 1947, 119; annexation to 
Sikh kingdom, 98; development 
since 1934, 135, 13S, educa- 
tional schemes, 135, 136; ethnic 
groups in, 38, 39; history of, 95, 
98, 99, Sen dynasty, 98; uicluston 
into Btitish India, 99-, occupations 
of the people, 39; rehiions wnh 
Ladakh, 9;, 9S, suzerainty of 
Ladakh over, 93; religion of the 
people, 40: village adminisiraticn 
ia, 40 

Lahu Tripura Sundari, 84 
Lansdowne, Lord, 74 
Lawrence, John, 49 
Lepchas {tnbe), 24, 30-3, 66, 68, 
69; rrlipon of, 33; ahare ia the 
sdmitvstntioa of Sikkim, 67; upns- 
iog, I7S2. 67 

Lesser Himalaya, 5, 6, 16 
Lhapa Kargyupa, 53, 54 
Lhengyc Tso CSiate Council of 
Bhutan), 6t 

Limbus (tribe), 24, 32-4, clans of, 
34, migrarion into Sikkim, 32 
Lodo Chodan, rot 
Lonchen Shatra, 51 


hUows (tribe), 34, occupations of, 
35, rcli^on of, 36 

Mahcndra, King, 83, 90, >14, pro- 
clamation of 1963 Constitution, 
it4i proclamation of Panchayat 
Consoiution, 90 
hlahendra Singh, Ra>a, 96, 97 
•VUnas valley, to 


Manasarovar, 

Mandi, 97 
Marchas (mbe), 37 
Mattaks (tnbe), 25, 47, 4S 
AloMahoo, Heory, 51 
McMahon Line, 8, 52 
htiddle Himalaya, 6 
hUkira (tribe), 26, religion of, 29 
Minyoogs (mbe), 50 
Mir Jtunla, invasion of Assam, 44 
Afins (tribe), 27, 29 
Atirza, Abu Bakr, invasion of Ladakh 
by, 102 

Mirza Haidar, invasion of Ladakh, 

Mishnus (mbe) 34-6, 28, 29, 47, 49: 
tebdoos with Ahoms, 47, with 
the Brtush, 49; religion of, 29: 
village admirusoar'on of, :8 
Atiwang {^ilhase, 56 
Mohan Shamsher, 88, 89, 

Mods (tribe), 25, 40> 200 
Aioi^s (mbe), 24, 35, 48; occupo* 
tioos of, 27, 28, relations with 
Ahoms, 47; religion of, 29 
htorang, 6 

Mughals, 44, 92, 93; control of 
principalities in Himalaya 44; 
policy towards nonhem fronrim, 
44: reiaciORS with Munaiayan 
kingdoms, 93, 93 


Hacas (tribe). 46 
Nagaland, 109 
Namgyal, Chagdor, 66 
Nan^yal, ZTddan, 103, t04, ctm- 
veirion to Islam, 103; rrlations 
with Mughal Empire, 104 
Namgyal, Gyurmi, 67 
Namgj^ lostirute of Tlbetology, taS 
Namgyal, Jamyang, 102 
Namgyal, Paldcn Thendub, 114 
Namgyal. Phuntsok, 31, 66, 113 
bbtngyal, Sengge, 95, 102, 103 

Namgyal. Sidkyong, 71, 

Namgyri, Tashi, Chogyii, 102, 113. 
»*7 
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Namg>-al, Tenzin, 68 
Namgyal, Thinic, 72 
NairiBJ’al. Thutob, 72, 73 
Namgyal, Tsepal Mingyur Dondub, 
t04 

Namgyal, Tiugphu, 68-71 
Nat Narayan, Raja, 36, 57 
Nehru, Jawaharbl, 63, %mt to 
Bhutan, 65, t23 

Nepal, anti-Rana revolution in, 88, 
89; boundary fixed after the Treary 
of Sugauti, 94; conatituu'ort of 
>959,89, 114, of 1962, 114; court 
conspiradea in the !9th century, 
84, 83; dcvelopmenul plana, Rrst 
Five Year Plan, 129-31, Second 
Five Year Plan, 129; economy of, 
130: ethnic groups jn, 33-6; 
Government, under comtirutionof 
1959. :>4. of ti4; fint 

general election. 1939. 114, 

panehayat democracy, tty, gram 
panchayat, ttj, Rathtriya Pan- 
chayat, 1135 history of, 77-90, 
ancient principaliiie* in 77, 78, 
80, KIrat kingdom of, 77, 
Liehchhavi rule, 78, reign of 
Amshuvarman, 78, rebtiom 
with Tibet in andcnt period, 78, 
MalU ascendancy, 79, 81, modem 
period, 8i-9, estaWishtnent of 
Gorkha kingdom, 82, immion of 
Tibet by Bahadur Shah, 82, 83, 
rebuons with East India Com- 
pany, 82, rebtions with Mughab, 
81; land reforms in, 130, Uma 
Abolition Act, 130, Land and 
Cultivators Records Complation 
Act, 1956, 130, Land Taxation 
Act, 130; monarchy, bononfics 
of King. 90, position of King 
in, 86, 87, ifier levcdution 

of 1950-51, 89; mountain 

passes, Nangpa La, 15; movement 
for a democratic form of Govern- 
ment, 87: natural resources, 131, 
132; occupation of the people, 
355 agriculture, 35; Panchayat Con- 


stitution, 1962, 90: physical rones, 
16, climatic zones, 16, 17; 

pt^itical parties, 87, 88, Nepal 
Democratic Congress, 88, Nepal 
Praia Panchayat, 88, Nepal Praia 
Parishad, 87, Prachand Gorkha, 
87; present ruling dynasty of, 90: 
rebtions with British Indb.2, 68, 
83 - 6 , 94, Anglo-Nepalese Treaty, 
>913, 2, w-ar with British India, 
1814-15, 68, 83; rebtions with 
China, 83, with People's Republic 
of China, 85, 131, 132, economic 
aid from, (31, 132, Sino-Nepalese 
Treaty, 1956, 85, with Indb, 3, 
88, 89, 131, 132, economic aid 
from, 131, 132, with Sikkim, 67, 
68, 83, occupation of Sikkimese 
territory, 67, 68, with Tibet, 84, 
83, Invasion by Jang Bahadur, 84; 
religions of the people of, 
35, 38, rivers, 15, 16, Koai, 13; 
Special Circumstances Power 
Act, 89; titles conferred by the 
Corkhu, 33, Rai, 33, Suba, 33: 
tnde rebtions with Indb, 35, 
with Tibet, 335 traniport and 
communication, 131; vegetation 
zones, 17; vilbge administration, 
iudieUry,33: vilbge administration 
of Sherpas, 33 

Nepal Nagarik Adhikar Samiti, 87 
Nepalese-Hbetan Treaty, 1836,83 
Nepali Congress, 83, 89 
Nepah National Congress, 87, 83 
Nepali Sangh, 87 
Newars (tribe), 34, 35 
Ngawang Namgyal, Shibdung 
Rimpochc, 54-36, 63 
Ngodub, 62 
Nishangs (tribe), 86 
North East Frontier Area (NEFA), 
administrative reorganization since 
Independence, 109-11, Admini- 
stration Extension Scheme, 109, 
six administrative divisions created 
under, 109, administration post- 
2947, three-tier panchayat system. 
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J10;cliinat;cz0n«, 9, I05<J«vek^ 
meat progrsmnsffs of econoiajc 
development since i947» t2*-3» 
education, 123, faealii), 133, land 
lefoitns, 122, transpart and 
cotnRiunicstion, laij districts, 
Kameng, Lobit, Siang, Stibao- 
sitt, 7; ethnic groups, 26, 
27J history, 4^53i tnountain 
passes, Abrcka Pass, 9, Bomdi 
La, S, Se La, 8, Thag La, 8; 
Apa Tam pbteau, 7; natural 
resources, 123 occupations of she 
people, a6-8; ^agriculture, 26, 
Jhum cultivation, 26; reU^oos of 
the people of, 29; Tivcfs, 8, 9; 
trade centres, 87; mbal adminii' 
trarion, aS, Kebang (Village 
Couactl), as 
Nubra valley, 13^ 

N'yingma Kargyupa, 33 
Syingmapa (Red Hat Order), 29, 

36, 103 
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Faoaai SnvsK, Maharala, 98 
Padsna Shamsber, 8S, 87, aMicauon 
of office, 88 
Padmasambhava, Guru, 25 
Pagsara Waagpo, 54 
Pals dynasty, 46 
Panchen Laana II, $6 
Panchen Lama HI, 57. 58 
Panchen Lama IV, 82 
Pande, Damodor, occupation of 
Siltkimese terriwry by, 68 
Panwar princes, 93 
Paro Ponlop, 61*3, 7o 
Pedi Wangnio, 66 
Pcle La range, 10, ii 
Petnako valley, 5, tj, 25 
Phaio Dugom Shipgo, 53 
Phuntsbk Dorji, 61, 62 
Punisok Narogyal, Depa Tsanjpa, 
54 


Rus (Oibe^f, 24, 33, 34 
lUliden Sherpa, 67, 113 
Ragbufiarh Singh Tika, P7 
Rana, Rrnodip, 85 
Ramie Singh, Maharaja, io4 
Rohlang Pass, 20 


SADtvA A>n> Baupaba Fboiitieu 
T*.«:is ,52 

Sadiya Khenva Gohaio, 46 
Sikt^ CMiquest of Kashmir by, 104, 
of LadaU, Lahui and Spin, 98 
Satlu), 19, 20 

Sebet^ed Castes and Scheduled 
Tnbes Commission, rzr 
Shah, Bahadur, 82, 83 
Shab,Dravya, 8t 
Shah, Fateh, 93 
Shah Jahan, 44 
Shah, Lain, 93 
Shah, Mao, 93 
Shah, Harbhupal, 81 
Sbah, Pradyunuia, 93, 94 
Shab,Pn&p, 94 

Shah, Pnffivi Nmyan. ii.S7> 58, 67. 

82, expansion of Nepal under, 82 
Shah, Pnthvipati, Bi 
Shah, Ran Bahadur, 83 
Sbab, Sudarsban. 94 
Sbamsher, Singh, 97 
ShengTai, 74 

Shcrdiikpas (tnbe), 26, 27, 30, 47; 
occupation of, 27, rdigion of, 29; 

village administration, 28, Thik 

AUuo (Village Headman), office 
of, 28 

Sherpas (tribeX 34; religion of, 3® 
Sbidar, D«i, $8, 59 
ShiplaLA, 20 
Sh^as (tube). 36 

^Uam, 127-9; British protectorate 
wer, 74; chffiatic zones, lyj 
dev^ment since r947, education, 
128; ethnic groups, 31, Lcpchas, 
3», 66, Nepalese, 31; fixation of 
boundary- wjih Nepal by treaty of 
*773. *7J Government of. Council 
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of Lonpos (Ministers), 113, Execu- 
tive Councii, 114, Kazis, fitfictions 
of, 113, reorganizauon of iutlKial 
administration, 113, State CounoU 
113, 114; history, 31, 66-76> 
Phuntsok Naragyal, 31; internal 
feuds between Lepchas and Bhoti- 
yas, 68; migrations into, 3i> 32; 
mountain passes, 13, 14,32, Drai- 
kyaLa, 13, 14, Jelep 1-a, i4,Nartiu 
La, 14, Singali La, 13, 14, Tang- 
kar La, 14; natural resources, 
128, 129J occupatKxis of the people, 
37; relaaoni with Bhutan, 66, 
67, 70, invasion from Bhutan, 67, 
with British India, 68-71, 74, 75, 
with China, 74, with Indian 
Union, 75, 76, econormc co-opera- 
tion with, IJ7, religion, 31, 
33, Nyingma Kargyupa, 33; 
nvers, 141 Seven Year Devclop- 
meat Plan, 127; trade rebtions 
with Tibet, 32i vilbge organization, 
3a, ludidal practices in, 32: 
transport and communication, 128 
Sikkim Panchayat Aa, 1965, ii4 
Simla Convention, 1914, 52 
Simla HiU Sutea, integration into- 
Indian Union, 117 
Singh, Gourinath, Raja, 25 
Singphos (tribe), 24. 25, a^iKligion 
of, 29 

Sinkiang, Chinese control over, 3 
Sino-British Convention, Chefu, 72 
Sino-Nepalese Treaty, 1956, 85 
Siwalik range, 6 
Songtsen Gampo, 43, 200 
Spili, 96, administrative aet-up after 
i960, 119; climatic zones, 21; 
classification under Govemmeni 
of India Act, 1935, 118; cihiw 
groups, 39, 40; mountain peaks and 
passes, 20; occupations of the 
people, 39; religion of the people, 
40; village admimstiation, 40 
Spiti Regublion, 1873, jj8 
Srinagar-Leh Road, 136 
Suhungmung, Rafa, 46. 47 


Survey of India, 4 


Tamangs (tribe), 34, rehgion of, 35 
Tarai, 5, 16, 

Taioas (tribe), 27; occupation of, 
27, trade contacts with Tibet and 
the plains, 27 
Tehii, 94, 95 

Thakalis (iribc), 34; occupation, 

35; religion, 36 
Thapa, Bhim Sen, 84 
Tbanis (tribe), 34; occupation, 35; 
rdigion, 36 

Third Anglo-Afghan War, 86 
Tibet, boundary settlement with 
Indu, 51, 52; Chinese occupation, 
>95i< 2, 3: contaas with Ladakh, 
100; history of, 43, first king of 
Tibet, to; rebtions with Bhutan, 
44, 35, with British India, 50-2, 59, 
62. 72. 73, 75, Anglo-Tibetan 
War, 1888, 73, Younghusband 
Mission to Lhasa, 62, 63; with 
Dogtas, 105, with Ladakh, 96, 
Ladakh-Tibet War, 1681-83, 44, 
rebtions with Nepal, 82, Gorkha 
invasion, 82; relations with Uttara- 
khand, 92; trade routes to India, 2 
Tisia, 13, 14, 

Tokhang Namgyal, 70, 71 
Tolchas (tribe), 37 
Tongsa Ponlop, 61, 62 
Treaty of Lahore, 99 
Treaty of Yandabo, 47 
Tribal Advisory Board, 121 
Tnbhuvan, IGng, 87, 88, 129, 

assumption of full powers by, 129 
Tsongdu (Assembly), ill 
Tughlak, Ferozeshah, 91 
Tughlak, Muhammad Shah, invasion 
of Western Himalaya by, 44 


UettA SiKCH, Raja, 96 
Ugyen Wangchuk, 61-3 
UP Zamindari Abolition and Land 
Reforms Act, 1950, 133 
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Uttarakhand, 6, 36-8, 90-3, iij-Tj 
132-4, administrative set-up since 
1947, !t7;Ba; Bahadurs invasimt 
"nbet, 9j; climatic zones, r8; de- 
velopmental activities in, 
educational development tn, 133; 
ethnic groups, 36, 371 history, 
90-5, Katyun dynasty in, 90, 91. 
relations «s(h Mughali, 92; 
land reforms tn, rji; mouttain 
passes in, 17, t-ipu Lei, Darma 
Kungri Biogn, Shalsha!, Kiu, 
Mana, Jelu Khaga, 17; mountain 
peals in, 18; Nandades-i, Kamei. 
Trisuli, Sacopanfh, Dunagiri, Psa- 
chchuli, Kanda K«, Ndlantha. 
l8i occupations of the people, 
37; teligion of the people, 
38, 9Si trade eenues tit, 3$: 
transport and communieatton, 
133, vegetation, 18. rp, tn Tarai,. 


18; vtlbge adminsstration, 38 
Uttat Pradesh, border with Tibet, 17 


^ANG Hn-TK-TSE, embassy to 
Harsha’s court, 78 


Yamck*, 93 

Vishi Kgodup, Je Khempo, 63 
yolmos frnbe), 34 

Younghusbaitd, F-E , C^onel, 62, 
63: hlission to Lhasa, 62, 74 
YuanChwang, 46 


ZAKtnisot (tribe), 35; occupation 
of, 27 

Zotawar Siogh. 98, invasion of 
^ Tibet by, jo4 



